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- Progress in Electronics 


Electronic devices de- 
veloped in the Myllard 
laboratori:s are built 
with microscopic ac- 


curacy. 


RESEARCH The great variety of subjects under continual 
investigation in the Mullard laboratories imclude some that are truly 
revolutionary. Ultrasonics is an example. This science, involving 
the use of sound waves far beyond the range of human hearing, is 
likely to find increasing applications in numerous industrial processes. 


Its development is typical of Mullard initiative in research. 


Aluminium | soldering 
by ultrasonics is now 
a practical engineering 
application. 
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ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT - MEASURING AND 
CONTROL INSTRUMENTS - MAGNETIC MATERIALS 
INDUSTRIAL ULTRASONICS X-RAY TUBES 


Mullard Ltd. (Head Office), Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Main Research Laboratories at Salfords (Surrey) 


Factories at: Blackburn ~ Fleetwood ~ Gillingham - Hove * Mitcham - Wandsworth > Whyteleate 
: MP366E 


PRODUCTION Bringing the benefit of this research to 
industry and the community is the other function of the Mullard ~ 
organisation. Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, 
millions of valves, electron tubes and components are produced for 
Britain’s electronics industry. In other plants complete electronic 
equipments are manufactured for specialised purposes. Behind the 
name Mullardy therefore, is a store of experience in electronics that 
may well prove of immense importance to your own organisation. 
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temporary emergencies or illness at 
home. They are comfortably housed 
and happy in an abundance of good 
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Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are accepted 
for investment in the Abbey National. For further 
particulars, apply for a copy of the Society's 
Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. —- 
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The: Importance of a Japanese Peace Treaty — 


re By the Bony, J OHN FO STER DULLES, Special Representative, of the President of the United States 


\ 


HE Pacific’ may seem ie away ae the English Chantel: 
_ Tokyo may appear dim and distant as compared to Berlin, 
_but from the standpoint of future peace, Germany and 
_ —&© Japan are of equal importance—one in Europe, the other 

3s in Asia. Without Germany or. Japan, the Soviet bloc is hopelessly 


- outclassed in what it takes to fight a prolonged general war. There- . 


fore, as things now are, there is good reason to hope that there will 
o not be any such war. But the Soviet communists are trying desper- 
fee ately to get control of Japan and Germany and if they did so and 
= could: exploit. the industrial and human potential of either of these 
o ~ countries, th 
~ could win a general war. They imagine vast possibilities out of a 
- combination, under their direction, of the Asiatic power of Russia, 
a China and Japan. © ~~ ~* 

= Fortunately, the Japanese people do not want that eaatinaiiens 
I have been to Japan three times within the past year. I can con- 
-fidently say that the Japanese are now in a mood to reject militar- 
_ ism and aggression in all of its aspects. They want fellowship with 
_ the free nations which genuinely seek peace through collective 
_ security. Thus there is the opportunity to make a Japanese peace 
will not only end the old war, but strengthen the fabric of 
"peace as against a new war. That result is so vital that we must 

Se mctones achieve it! 
It is generally agreed that the first essential step is to pie 
peace Aceaty oak. Biel. oe of Japan is now 


remlin imperialists. might then calculate that they 


nearing its sixth year and has feachod th point of diminishing 


returns. If it is prolonged it could paralyse the promising begin- 


nings of representative government in Japan; it could turn present 
goodwill into sullen hostility; it could create the illusion that Soviet 
Russia could be a liberator rather than the cruel gaoler it is in fact. 

How do we get the peace which all agree we need? We have 
been: working on that now for about nine months, And during 


_this period there has always been close contact between the British 


and American Governments at Washington, Tokyo, Canberra, and 
elsewhere where we have Worked: and now here in London. The 
kind of peace which. we are drafting, would, in terms of territory, 
be very severe. But it would give what is left of Japan what the 
Allied surrender terms described as * the opportunity to lead peace- 


- ful and productive lives’ with ‘access to raw materials and partici- 


pation in world trade’. That basic decision, first taken at Potsdam 
in 1945, to allow Japan opportunity to become vigorous again, 
carries with it certain consequences. It is stupid and dangerous 
to allow a.defeated enemy to recuperate and at the same time 
impose inequalities and indignities so that he will want to use his 
new strength, when it comes, in a mood of vengefulness rather than 
of friendly co-operation. 

Once it is decided to trust an ex-enemy with strength then you 
must: trust him with some other things, ‘too, notably a status of 
equality and dignity in the world community. I was on the United 
States Delegation which helped to draft the Treaty of Versailles. 


. 
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‘That treaty {failed becatise it was a mixture of Hnteconcilabigs 


philosophies. In part, it reflected the hopeful vision of Wilson. In 


part, on the contrary, it reflected Clemenceau’s implacable fear and — 
hatred of Germany. The result was a compromise treaty, 


sufficiently liberal to enable Germany to become strong again and 
‘sufficiently illiberal to enable the Nazis to climb to power to erase 
what, to the Germans, seemed humiliations and inequalities. I do 
not think that the American and British peoples are the kind of 
people who can sustain, over the years, a harsh and repressive 
peace. We are, in essence, compassionate, and already the Japanese 
surrender terms and the ensuing occupation have committed us-to 
a liberal peace. You may say—and rightly say—that no one can 


_ guarantee that that kind ofa peace will succeed. But it can be 


guaranteed that any other kind of a peace will surely fail. 
. s 2. a 2: 
A -Bad Record a a Geni Hope 3 
I know, and you know, that Japan’s past record i is bad. You have 


not forgotten Singapore and Burma and the cruel fate of many of. 


your soldiers. And no more have we forgotten Pearl Harbour, 
Bataan and the March of Death. But also we have not forgotten 


that human nature has the capacity of regeneration and that the 


_ act of extending trust usually evokes an effort to merit trust. The 


United States knows that people of the Japanese race can be 
trustworthy. We have many Japanese and they are second to none 
in loyal and useful service to our free society and, in the last war, 
they fought under the American flag with sacrificial devotion and 
special distinction. Today, that spirit is taking root in Japan itself. 
The peace must appeal to that spirit and. encourage it. sia is. our 
hope for the future and it isa good hope. 

In framing a peace of reconciliation, there are, of course, Gaavers 
that we must guard against. One of these dangers i is that the ‘peace 
might leave Japan a vacuum of power into which Russian aggressive 


_power would move, or that Japan, ostensibly for defence, might 
_. rearm-to a degree that might again be dangerous to us. The United 
_ States, and indeed the Allied Powers generally, are determined that 


neither of these things shall happen, and I am glad to say that the 
Japanese are in full accord. The Japanese people want security, but 
they want it without militarism. So, the Japanese Government has 
invited the United States to make a security arrangement with it 
so that, whensthe peace comes, Japan will not be left a vacuum of 
power, but United States armed forces will be stationed in and 
about Japan. The United States has indicated that it would accept 
this proposal. Under it, the United States would presumably, as its 
contribution to the security of Japan, provide the bulk of sea and 


air power, while Japan might in due course be in a position to 
provide the bulk of land power. Hence, Japan would not possess a 


national force which, of itself, could be an offensive threat. 

We are convinced that an arrangement for collective security, 
such as Japan voluntarily seeks, is greatly to be preferred to 
discriminatory treaty limitations which are imposed. These read 


well, but history shows that they are illusory. In the case of Japan. 


we seek not the form but the substance of security, both for Japan 
and for Japan’s neighbours. The territorial clauses of the Treaty 


are common premises. Our differences are due to misunderstand- 
“ings as to what we mean or as to what are the facts. When these 
- misunderstandings are cleared up we usually find agreement which 
~ reflects the free working of reason and conscience, not the pressure 


/ 


would reflect the severe Potsdam surrender terms, reducing Japan — 


to the four main islands. This*automatically deprives Japan of the 
vast mainland sources of raw material which enabled Japan to 


conduct its war of aggression. Japan cannot again be a menace ~ 


unless she should fall into the clutches of the communist mainland. 
The economic and commercial terms of the Treaty would reflect 


the surrender terms which specify that the peace will afford Japan — 


economic opportunity through access to raw materials and par- 
ticipation in world trade. This access to raw materials would, of 


course, be subject to such controls as affect us all in relation to 


‘Strategic materials in short supply. And as regards participation in 
world trade, we shall welcome Japan’s declared intention hereafter 
to conform to internationally accepted fair trade practices. The 
peace we are considering would not subject Japan to heavy con- 


_tinuing reparation liabilities which, however just in principle, are 


‘terms we have been considering here. We are hopeful of | agree- 
‘ment, and we should be able to agree because our peoples: hold 
in common certain basic concepts of righteousness, justice and 
mercy. There may be, and usually are, some differences between 


second world war came about under the same circumstances. There 
‘will be no'third world war if we show the capacity to work together 


neti poor ie se ee ie 
These, broadly, are the Baers provision: 


us, but our- differences are not like the differences we have 
with Soviet leaders. These are atheists and 1 materialists, and, as 
such, they deny the existence of any standards of righteousness, 
justice or mercy; they deny the existence of any moral law to whic 
individuals and rulers should conform. Therefore, with them, we — 
find no common premise; whereas as between. our two peoples there ie 


of superior “power or, of temporary expediency. That is the process — 
that is going on in relation to a Japanese peace; and if it leads to < 
full agreement, as I hope it will, that will not only promote peace sas 
in the Pacific, but will exert a great influence on world peace. The 

communists are now conducting a war of nerves against the Treaty. _ 
They are blustering and saying that if we make peace with Japan 


there will be dire consequences. That is utter, sarap nonsense. 
Just the opposite is the case. 


The first world war came about when the aggressive inion felt 
that the free world, with its overwhelming power, was divided. The — 
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and do not allow ourselves to be misled, frightened or blackmailed 
into disunity. The best insurance for peace is for us to act together. 
The more we do it, the more significantly we do it, the greater will — 
be the likelihood of peace. We know that basically we are inspired — 
by a common faith and united by a sense of common destiny. 
Sometimes that reality is obscured by indulgence in superficial 


a 
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differences. Today that is dangerous. Let us resolve our differences 
in order to show unity. We have done that before in time of peril, 


and it is time to do it sage —Home Service a 
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Political Problems in South Africa ‘Tollay | 


By LEO MARQUARD 


URING fhe past months, South African political life has 

been lashed by storms of great intensity and all the signs 

are that storms of increasing violence are brewing. South 

Africa is, I believe, entering upon a critical phase of her 
history—a phase during which her constitutional future and her 
relations with.the Commonwealth wil! be decided, and during which 
the relationships of the various racial groups that constitute the popu- 
lation will be determined. These are grave words, and you will naturally 
want me to substantiate them. 

First let me remind you of a few facts: of every hundred people 
in South Africa, sixty-eight are black, twenty are white, ten are 
coloured, and two are brown. To give these groups their proper names, 
they are African, European, coloured, and Asian. Out of 12;500,00 
people, therefore; 2,500,000 are Europeans and : 
it is-with. them that. political. power. rests. I A 
should just explain’ that by coloured people 


of mixed blood, as distinct from the Europeans 
and the Africans: Coloured people and 
Africans are together referred to as ‘non- 
Europeans’. 

- The Europeans in South Africa are, rightly, 
concerned to maintain the standards — of 
western civilisation and. are afraid of being 
swamped by the non-European population; so 
much is common to all Europeans. But opinion 
is divided on the best methods of maintaining 
western civilisation. The Nationalist and 
Afrikaaner parties that form the. present 
coalition government are supported by slightly 
less than half the voters, who are predomin- 
antly Afrikaans-speaking. They believe that 
the only safe policy is to separate the different 
racial groups as much as possible, and to pre- 
vent the non-Europeans from gaining political 
power. Among those Europeans, both English 
and - Afrikaans-speaking, who oppose the 
Government, opinions range from a majority 
who have no positive policy and prefer to let 
matters develop, to a small - 
minority who actively advocate 
a gradual extension of political 
rights to non-Europeans.. The 
immediate crisis in South Africa 
has arisen from a government 
measure to carry out this policy 
of separation as between Euro- 
pean and coloured voters. This 
measure has brought to the sur- 
face constitutional and moral 
issues that have been dormant, 
though many South Africans 
have been uneasily aware that 
they would sooner or later have 
to be faced. The measure itself 
involves the political rights of 
about 45,000 coloured voters, 


sure go much deeper than that. 
To explain what is involved, I 
must tell you something of our 
constitutional history. 

In 1908, there were four self- 
governing British colonies . in 
South Africa, whose _ people 
wanted to unite. Two of these 
colonies were the former Boer 


Republics of the Transvaal and Orange Free State, in which Europeans 
only might vote. In Natal, Africans were for all practical purposes 
excluded from voting; while the small coloured population voted with 
the Europeans. In the Cape Colony, which had been British since 1806, 
Europeans, Africans and~ coloured were on a common ‘roll, and the 
number of non-European voters was kept within bounds by educational 
and property qualifications applicable to all voters. 

When, therefore, the leading statesmen from these four colonies met 
in a national convention to establish union the question of the franchise 
was important. Each colony insisted that its own franchise laws were 
best; the Cape with no colour bar and the others with a franchise con- 
fined to Europeans. In the end, union was achieved by a compromise. 
Each: province was to retain its own. franchise laws, and as a safeguard 
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Torchlight procession in Cape Town on June 2 protesting against the Separate 
Representation Bill; and (left) ‘ Sailor’ Malan, a pilot who took part in the 
Battle of Britain-and one of the leaders of the demonstration 


that those laws would not be altered by a chance majority in the Union 
Parliament, they were entrenched; that is to say, it was provided that 
any law which altered the franchise on the basis of colour would require 
to be passed by a two-thirds majority of both Houses of Parliament in 
joint session. Another clause that was entrenched in this way was the 
one providing for the equality of the two official languages—English 
and Afrikaans. Having drafted a constitution, the four colonies asked 
Britain to give legislative effect to it, and this was done by the South 
Africa Act of 1909—an Act of the British Parliament. And so the 
Union of South Africa came into being. 

You all know how after the first world war South Africa and certain 
other colonies came to be called Dominions, freely associated with 
Britain in the Commonwealth. You know, too, that the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931 gave legal effect to this new Dominion status. 
Following on this, the South African Parliament passed the Status 
Act, which in effect adopted the South Africa Act. When these mea- 
sures were being debated, the question was raised by General Smuts 
and others as to whether the entrenched clauses would still be valid. 
If South Africa was now to become a sovereign independent state, would 
not Parliament alter the entrenched clauses by a simple majority? The 
answer given then by South African statesmen, some of whom are 
members of the present Government, was that the entrenched. clauses 
were a matter of good faith 7nd that no one would think of disregard- 
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ing them. The | present GosemanCohbral of Soa Africa was Speaker: a 
‘of the House of Assembly at the time and he ruled that the entrenched” 
clauses retained their validity. And there the matter rested, until 


recently: when, for example, in 1936 Parliament took African voters of 


_ the Cape off the common roll and gave them separate representation, 


the two-thirds majority procedure was followed: 
Before the General Election of 1948 the Nationalist Party, led by 


Dr. Malan, announced that if it were returned to power it would 


introduce legislation to give effect to its policy of racial separation. 
In regard to the coloured voters of the Cape and Natal this involved 
placing them on a separate electoral roll. The General Election did not 


give the Nationalist Patty an absolute majority, but it was the strongest © 


party, and by entering into a coalition with Mr. Havenga’s smaller 


_ Afrikaaner Party Dr. Malan was able to form a Government. For a 


time, Mr. Havenga, following in the tradition of his: late leader, 
General Hertzog, refused to agree to a measure that would alter the 
Cape franchise, unless it had the support of what he called ‘ the. broad 
will of the people’. In the end, however, he yielded to pressure from 
the Nationalist Party and agreed to support the measure. . 

As soon as the Government announced its intention of introducing 
the Separate Representation of Voters Bill, the United Party Opposi- 
tion, led by Mr. Strauss, who succeeded General Smuts as leader of 
the party, declared that it regarded the Bill as falling within the scope 
of the entrenched clauses, and‘it would therefore have to be introduced 
at a joint session of the Assembly and the Senate. The Speaker was 
asked to rule on this point, and after a long legal debate he ruled that 


‘since the South African Parliament was a sovereign body it was no 


longer bound by the entrenched clauses of the South Africa Act. 
Although most South Africans expected that the Speaker would rule 


_ as he did, the ruling came as a considerable shock, the kind of shock that 


comes when people realise that what they had always thought of as a 


‘constitutional safeguard no longer exists. South Africans have always 


regarded the South Africa Act as their written constitution, as a 
fundamental law that could indeed be altered but onty by the procedure 
laid down in the Act itself. The political traditions of South Africa, 
both Afrikaans and English, are bound up with the conception of a 


_ fundamental law as the basis of all other legislation. The two Boer 
_ Republics each had a grondwet, literally a ground law, which provided 


the machinery by which the Republics were governed; and the Cape 
and Natal each had its written constitution. 


in fact incorrect. While not denying that Parliament is sovereign, 


this opinion maintains that the South Africa Act was a contract between 
_ four states and that Parliament is bound by the procedure laid down 


in that Act. Eminent constitutional lawyers argue that the ruling has 
no legal force but was merely an opinion to guide Parliament. If that 
opinion was wrong, and if, therefore, Parliament had no power to 

ass the Separate Representation of Voters Act by a simple majority, 


it would be open to any shee voter to appeal to the courts to have- 


--Russia’s Interest in Persia 


By SIR READER BULLARD, | 55. 7 


FTER the Russian revolution of December 1917 the Bolsheviks 
_ discovered and published—and repudiated—certain treaties 
to which the Tsarist Government had been a party. Among 
them was the treaty by which Great Britain and France, 


. in the hope of encouraging Russia’s flagging energies, had promised 
_ her Constantinople; there was also the Sykes-Picot Agreement—that 


bombshell to King Hussein of the Hejaz—about the Middle East. 


The boot is now on the other foot. The Sovier Government’s views on — 


Persia are revealed in a German Foreign Ministry document which 
was published in 1948 in the State Department's collection: Nazi- 
Soviet Relations. We thus know thar in the days when Germany and 


Russia were discussing the possible adhesion of Russia to the Axis, — 


the Russians laid down certain conditions, among them these two: 


(1) the establishment of a base for the land and naval forces of the 


U.S.S.R. within range of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles; and (2) 
recognition of the area south of Batum and Baku in the general direc- 


‘intention of testing the matter in the 


‘either maintain that they have no jurisdiction or else there will 


_ South Africa’s relations with the Commonwealth. Dr. 


pointed out that, like the courts in Britain, and unlike rt 

in the United States, the South African Supreme | Court can uestion - 
an Act of Parliament: it exists only to interpret and apply the* law 
If, therefore, an application’ is made to the courts, the courts 


constitutional clash between the legislature and the judiciary. : 
Popular opinion has been thoroughly roused by the constitutiona’ a 


issue. There have been mass protest meetings in all the large centres; — 


more’ than 100,000 voiers signed a petition against the Bill, and — 


pilot ‘ Sailor’ Malan, organised a commando which converged on Cape — 
Town where the biggest open-air meeting ing the history of that city — 


. 
4 
; 
ex-servicemen, led by a Boer War veteran, and by the ‘ Battle of Britain _ 4 
j 
: 


_ was held. Mr. Strauss, the leader of the Opposition, has declared that 


if the United Party is ‘returned to power it will repeal the Act and will - 
take steps to establish a Bill of Rights by which certain fundamental oe 


tights are legally entrenched as legislation by a simple majority. - 4 


In speaking about the entrenched clauses I told you that the equality F 
of language rights was also entrenched. The Speaker’s ruling that the _ 
entrenched clauses are no longer valid has brought the language question 
to the fore, and with it the whole question of republicanism and of 
Malan’s — 
Nationalist Party is predominantly Afrikaans-speakin , and during the — 
last war a wing of that party banked on a German victory, and hoped _ 


_to get a Republic out of the fall of the British Empire. Unwisely, this — 


wing committed itself to a proposed constitution for the Republic, in 
which Afrikaans was to be: the chief official language. Dr. Malan has — 
publicly stated that no one need fear that any change would ever be 
made in the language position, or that a Republic would be set up with- 
out reference to the will of the people. But the ease with which the _ 
Government has been able to.overcome the constitutional obstacles to 
removing coloured voters from the common roll has aroused old sus- 
picions and animosities, and has revived the fear of the establishment of | 
a Republic outside of the Commonwealth. ‘Sire 3 
Finally, the coloured people’ themselves have protested vigorously 
against the Act. They point to promises made at the time of the — 
union and repeated by South African statesmen since then that the — 
coloured franchise would not be altered. Both they and the Africans — 


_ are openly asking whether the white man’s word can still be trusted. fs 
Legal opinion in South Africa is divided on the Shenker ruling. 
_A considerable body of expert opinion argues that the ruling was 


Against this, the Government maintains that by placing coloured 
voters on a separate roll they are not deprived of the vote. The 
Nationalist Party argues that the common roll has not worked to the — 
advantage of the coloured people, because in a mixed yeetadse ae if 
coloured interests are neglected. 
~ You see, then, how this Act to place 45,000 coloured voters on a 
separate roll has come to have such wide repercussions. The fierce battle 
that is raging, and will continue to rage, is an indication that the ped = 
of South Africa are aware of the momentous issues that are involved. 
' - —Home Service 
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tion of the Persian Gulf as th centre Me the aspirations of the Soviet | 


Union. 


The authenticity of this document is incontestable. As to the accuracy | 
of the record, it is established, in regard to Turkey at least, by the 
demand on similar lines made by Russia at Potsdam and bob “a 
rejected by Great Britain and America; and by the demand addressed 


_by Russia to Turkey in 1945 ‘and decisively ‘rejected. Russia could 


hardly ask Persia, or her allies, Great Britain and America, to recog- — 
nise Western Persia as the centre of Soviet aspirations, but here. we FE 
can go by actions, whether before or after the Bolshevik revolution. 
It is legitimate to go back to Tsarist days, because the Soviet Russians 
are coming more and more to defend the imperialist policies of their — 
Tsarist predecessors. The first step was to glorify apr ee: Agures_ ; 
of the old days who had hitherto been. or condemned by — 
Bolshevik histories; the next was to justify their policies. The R 
revolutionaries of 1905 reviled the war pains. A as ime 
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ret ned to the Peni Government, chek war-time ae of Rake Bad t Britain 


ed back in 1945. 


_ Formation of ‘the ersiae Kipsiather sieeee aes : 
It was after the failure of | Russian. policy ae sean to: raney. in 
the Crimean War and in 1878, that the Russians turned their serious 
- attention to Persia. Their most significant act was probably the forma- 
tion of the Persian Cossacks, a body of Persian troops with Russian 
officers, under the orders, not of Teheran, but of St. Petersburg. The 
“attempt made in the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 to restrain 


~ the Russians or at least to confine their pressure to the north, was not . 


very, successful, and the Persians considered it in any case a betrayal. 


ee of their ‘interests by. the British. ‘It was, in fact, the best that could be 


~ done in the circumstances. War with Germany owas in prospect ‘and. . 
_-this was the most we could do to carry out the traditional British policy 


‘es 


a supporting. Persia; but the Persians, who had seen. Great Britain 
going to war with Russia, or the brink. ‘of war, several times, about 
~ Turkey ‘and Afghanistan, could not believe that the 1907 Agreement — 


was the best’ that Great Britain could do for Persia. This isimportant, ° 


ake since ‘vhen ‘the Persians have tended to throw on to Great 
_ Britain the. ‘responsibility for all their troubles. For instance, they 


blamed us for being the allies of Russia in 1914 and 1941. Then when 


cl ‘began to chafe under the rule of Riza Shah, they evolved the 
- comfortable theory that they could not do anything -about it because 
the British had placed him on the throne and were keeping him. there 


- for reasons of their. own—reasons which they never succeed in explain- 


_ ing. ‘These unfounded suspicions are bad for us, because they tend to 
_ injure: Anglo-Persian relations, and bad for Persia, because they, distort 
her view of foreign affairs and moreover encourage the. dangerous 
; tendency i in the Persians to do nothing to remedy what is wrong because 
it is always the fault of someone else. The other day a former Prime 


> Minister of Persia, speaking in the Senate, said that, if lack of rain 


caused a famine in Persia, the Persians would blame the British for 

_it. He was right in this, but wrong in attributing this state of mind to 

the supposed machinations of the Oil Company, for it goes back to 

days before the discovery of oil in Persia and has roots deep in the 
_ character and the history of the Persian people. 

A leap must now be. taken to 1921, four years after the Bolshevik 
‘revoluti ion. There had been British and Russian as well as Turkish 
troops in Persia throughout the war. The Persian Treasury was empty, 
_ the central government powerless, the country in a state of anarchy. 
_ Great Britain had signed with the Persian Government an agreement 


_ undertaking to lend money to the Treasury, officers to the army and 


- advisers to some civil departments. This agreement was attacked from 
: various quarters as imperialistic and in 1921 the Persian Parliament 


__tefused to ratify it. Whether the agreement was good or bad, it is a 


fact that Great Britain accepted its rejection as entirely within the rights 
of the Persian Parliament. Now let us turn to Soviet Russia, who. had 
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been attacking both British and Tsarist imperialism in Persia. The 


Russians first supported an attempt to set up a Soviet republic in Gilan 


* under a Persian communist whom they were to use as a tool in Azer- 
-baijan a quarter of a century later. The attempt failed, but before they 
_ withdrew their troops the Soviet Government concluded a treaty which, 
_ while it conferred some benefits on Persia, contained a surprising pro- 
vision authorising Russia to send troops into Persia if at any time 
Persian soil should be used as a base for an armed. movement against 
_ Russia, and to keep them there until the danger should have been 
-removed. Weak as it was at the moment, the Persian Government pro- 
tested against this clause, and the Russians eventually agreed that it 


should apply only to a considerable movement aiming at the restora- 


tion of the old regime in Russia. There has been no such movement 

on Persian’ soil, ‘but this has not prevented’ the Russians, who are the 
sole judges in the matter, from quoting the clause on several occasions 
te intimidate the Persian Government. 

The period 1941 to 1946, when British and Russian troops t were in 

_ Persia, affords material for an interesting comparison of British and 

| -. Russian policies in regard to Persia. An impartial investigation might 


at discover, merely from the behaviour of the two parties during - 


‘ ‘that period, that Britain regards the maintenance of Persian indepen- 
dence as. essential to her interests, whereas to Russia Western Persia 
‘g re atte of. Soviet’ aspirations. The. deyestipsier: would probably be 


- but only to such Persian subjects as would serve Soviet ends. Nothing ; 
could weaken the Teheran Government more than the encouragement 
fof) minorities, yet one of the first things the Soviet authorities: in 
Persia did was to collect a number of Kurdish chiefs and to take them — 


to Baku for a propaganda tour. Many acts of tke Soviet authorities 
seemed desigred to hamper the Persian administration and to weaken its 
authority. The Russians disarmed the police and the gendarmerie, and the 
Soviet and Persian authorities argued for weeks as to the exact number 
_ of men needed to staff a given post, and whether they should be armed 


or not. Persian troops were permitted to leave the Russian zone, but no 


_ fresh ones were allowed in. In economic affairs Soviet attion was often 
injurious to Persian interests, in-particular in the frequent refusals to 


carry out customs formalities and to pay customs dues on commercial — 


imports from Russia. The culmination came when the violence of the 
Soviet-protected autonomy movement in Azerbaijan decided the Persian 
Government to reinforce their weak garrison in Tabriz by a small body 
“of troops. Those troops were stopped by the Soviet army and not 


allowed to enter the Soviet zone; and.when the Azerbaijan dissidents 


began to seize key points, the Soviet ‘military authorities confined the 
Persian garrison to barracks. It was these incidents that compelled the 


Persian Government to appeal to the United Nations organisation. 


The controversy, which was left to the parties to discuss in the first 
instance, under the watchful eyes of the United Nations, was still going 
on when the date arrived on which the last Allied soldier should have 
left Persian soil. The few remaining British troops left that day, but 


the. Soviet Government announced that their troops would remain in ~ 


north-west Persia until the situation was ‘ clarified’. It was clarified 


when the Russians obtained from the Persian Prime Minister a promise 


‘to bring in a Bill before the Parliament then due to be elected, pro- 
viding for the formation of a joint company to prospect for and exploit 


the oil resources of north Persia. For the first twenty-five years the 


Company would be 51 per cent. Soviet and 49 per cent. Persian. The 
Russian troops thereupon left Persia—two months after the due date— 
and the separatist movement in Azerbaijan was easily suppressed. The 
Oil Bill was eventually laid before the Persian Parliament, and the 
measure was rejected with only two dissentient voices. When speculating 
on the causes for the rejection one should remember that the Persians 
had had twenty years’ experience of trying to run a joint company with 
the Russians—a company moreover in which the Russians had not a 


majority of the shares but only one-half. ‘The fisheries in the Persian 
' waters of the Caspian are exploited by a Russo-Persian company, but 


Persia gets little profit out of it. 


Arguments for a Russo-Persian Oil Company 


One remark made by a Soviet spokesman at the time of the oil dis- 
putes was interesting. Speaking of the advantages he suggested the 
Persians were throwing away, he stated that the Russo-Persian oil com- 
pany would not merely have exploited oil but made roads, engaged in 
agriculture, and so on. This attitude affords a contrast to that of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which has always considered that to go 
outside the oil business might constitute interference in Persian affairs, 


though from time to time, at the request of the Persian authorities, it. 


has carried out works such as the building of schools, either at its own 
expense or on Persian account at cost price. If a company controlted by 
the Soviet half engaged for twenty-five years in all kinds of activities 
outside the- oil business, might it not, from being an imperium in 
imperio, become the imperium itself? Another interesting argument 
cused by a Soviet propagandist was that since the British had a con- 
cession in the south, it was unfriendly discrimination to deny a conces- 
sion in the north to Russia. On this reasoning Great Britain or America 
might claim a half share in the Persian Gulf fisheries, on the analogy of 
the Russo-Persian company operating in the Caspian. Nevertheless, the 
Soviet argument seems to have had weight with some Persians, who per- 
haps do not realise that all the motives which have'so long prompted the 
Russian Drang “nach Siiden—the push southwards—still operate, and 
that to these motives powerful new ones have been added. 

’ The Russians have always been, like the English, ‘men of activity, 


-stirrers abroad ’, to use Hakluyt’s description. Then they have long been 


after a warm-water port—an aim only partly satisfied by the opening 

of Murmansk and~ the acquisition of Koenigsberg. And they have 

always been seeking what all of us want, security. When we hear state- 

ments by the Russians about the vulnerability of their oil industry at 
(continued on page 965) 
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| The Questioning Spirit 


the B.B.C. pro- 


OMORROW yet another century is gcofed: 
gramme ‘ Any Questions?’ is presented in its one-hundredth 
edition, at Petersfield. In one respect the title of this Pee 
gramme has a special claim to fame. For ‘ Any Questions? ” 
was the name originally given to a series of broadcasts started in 1941 
which afterwards achieved national celebrity as ‘The Brains Trust’. 

A principal difference between “The Brains Trust’ and “ Any Ques- 
tions?’ is that the latter programme is given before a ‘live audience * 


in the West of England whereas the former was strictly a studio affair; - 


but they are horses out of the same stable. Other such horses are ‘Have 
a Go!’ with Wilfred Pickles, 
Quiz’ and ‘ We Beg to Differ’. 
ences in presentation and technique between all these programmes. 
Some are merely general knowledge tests of an elementary ‘character, ~ 


‘ whereas “Any Questions?” itself is intended to. produce, within its 


limits, serious discussion and argument, even if the inevita Dilys of the 
red herring is recognised and indeed catered for. 

What is the explanation of the popularity of this type of programme 
over the ten years since 1941? Are people, one wonders, really thirsting 
for knowledge about this or that? Is there a. questioning spirit in the 
air? Or is it that the majority prefer to find out what they want to. 
know from an expert, or, failing an expert, from their next-door 


neighbour, in preference to ploughing their way through books-or works 


of reference? The noun ‘ question’ or the adjective ‘ questioning’ are 


words that lend themselves to a variety of interpretations and ambigui- - 


ties. One can picture the Logical Positivists having a field day with 


them or an infinite series of Third Programme talks on the matter. But 


if we confine ourselves to idle speculation, we may say this: There 
can be no doubt about the thirst for knowledge—it lies in the nature 


of man, Father of the Child. We are aware of the rows upon rows 


of books we shall never read, of the lectures we shall never attend, the 
subjects we shall never master. Some of us like facts, others prefer 
theories; but, on the whole, the facts have it, because we usually fancy 
we can supply the theories ourselves. 

As to the questioning spirit, that too is part of human nature, at any 
Tate aS we experience it in these islands. Some would claim that it 


derives from our Puritan inheritance. When in the sixteenth century the 


Puritans first got hold of an English translation of the Bible and began 
to interpret it for themselves in whatever humility or sense of awe, a 

questioning spirit arose and led to a variety of opinions on all subjects 
from the great mysteries of life downwards. But not all of us are- 
confident that we are right in our interpretations; we are willing to be 
persuaded, to listen with respect to the famous wireless figures who still 
possess a smattering of the lost art of conversation and car air 
their views with confidence on any topic from the vagaries of 
husbands to the philosophies of the Far East. Nevertheless it is salutary 
to be reminded that most things need to be submitted to the touchstone 
of fact. When we engage in argument or conversation we often tend to 


overlook our ignorance. We speak with the greatest heat about questions: 


on which we know least. In the long run we should surely be wise not 
to forget that some knowledge of the facts is desirable before we offer 
vur opinions about art, science or even politics. Though none of us 
can be experts about everything, yet we should remember that the 
phrase ‘a little learning is a dangerous thing’ is one of those generalisa- 
tions that has perverted thought and put a premium on laziness. Thus 
it is more blessed to ask than to pontificate. Any questions? 


4 
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‘to suggest that a reply on the following lines should be sent to Moscow: — 


is 2 conclude the Atlantic Pact, we are ready to accept discussion of the ~ 


“Transatlantic Quiz’, ‘Round Britain _ 
Of course there are important differ- 


_ Suggested that it would be timely now to issue a joint declaration 


‘hands bound to their backs. After the executions, rallies had been held be 


' Another Chinese broadcast described the trial at Nanking of ‘ foreign 
‘ill-treating Chinese children’. A number of children’s bodies, it alleged, — 


tiated was the nrineipek “topic ce comment “ast ‘week: Mosco 
radio claimed that the Soviet reply was of a ‘ positive” nature and had 
upset the plans of the Western Powers, who, having themselves brought — 


_ bility for the deadlock on the Soviet Union. The Western Powers, 
added the broadcast, had been forced by their ‘fear of publ c opinion | 
and of the mighty peace movement’ to pretend to wish for a meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers; whereas in fact they did noz want such a 
meeting. Hence the ‘conditions they had proposed, which would make 
a meeting “ senseless and aimless’. However, the Soviet reply had once. | 
again opened the way for the Deputies to reach an agreement on the — 
agenda, and it-was now up to the Western Powers to “ prove by their a 
deeds’ that they shared the SEE, Union’s desire for a meeting of the 4 
Council of Ministers. : ‘om 
— In France, the press—as ‘quotee by Paris- Adie ae 10 ow 4 
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_.divided as to. whether a-conference should or should not be held on 


the basis of the Soviet reply. The Socialist Le Populaire advocated such — 
a conference, in the belief that the west could amply justify the — 
existence and purpose of the Atlantic Treaty organisation. It went on 


a 


Having. nothing to conceal regarding the reasons which incited us to. 


“question you may wish to raise on the subject. But we expect you to 
- accept that all the agreements concluded by the Soviet Union before 
and aftér the Atlantic Pact with the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe should also. be-put on the agenda. 2 - 

_ The Conservative Le Figaro was among the several French papers 

which were of. the opinion that the Soviet reply ruled out any chance 

of a Foreign Ministers’ Genference. The Radical Socialist L’ Aurore 
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reminding the world that it is the Russians who are igs responsible 
for the present international tension. _ 4 

_ The war in Korea was another major subject for comment JaSt week. 
Peking radio announced that people all over China had responded with — 
great enthusiasm to. the appeal for funds to buy heavy equipment for : 
the Chinese ‘ volunteers” in Korea. It was also significantly stated that — 
a check-up on the response to the appeal would be made in January’ — 


_ 1952. Although the fighting power of the ‘ volunteers’ and the eal 


People’s Army, it was added, was quite sufficient ‘to maintain our 
superiority over the enemy in every respect’, nevertheless there was — » 
need for ‘still more aircraft, artillery, tanks and guns’. Last week, 
Moscow broadcasts stepped up the propaganda campaign about alleged — 
American atrocities in’ -Korea—including the allegation that American 
aircraft were dropping explosive toys in order to ‘kill or mutilate’ 


Korean children. They also maintained that, after twelve months’ fight- _ 


ing, it was evident a ‘smashing defeat’ awaited the U.S. invaders. — 
Chinese-broadcasts continued te give publicity to the denunciation of 
relatives and the public execution of ‘ counter-revolutionaries ’. Shanghel + 
radio reported the public execution of a batch of 205, who, prior to _ 
their execution, had been spat upon by thousands of ‘ elated ’ ‘citizens — 
and who listened to the charges against them kneeling down with their — 


30,000 citizens, added the broadcast, had paraded the streets, beating — 
drums, singing, dancing, and letting off fire-crackers. A transmission - 
from Peking quoted an article by a Chinese ‘Christian leader’ in the 
People’s Daily, saying that ‘ Chinese Christians are determined to sever 
all relations with American and other foreign missions; finally, 
thoroughly, | permanently and completely’. What was called the ~ 
‘American-controlled’ World Council of Churches had, he added, a 
‘slandered the Korean Republic and the Stockholm Peace Appeal’; 
and the new decision would enable all patriotic Christians to take an 
active part in the campaign against’ America, for aid to Korea, for 
support of agrarian reform and the suppression of counter-revolution, — 


and banners presented to the government ‘as tokens of gratitude’. ; 
: 
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nuns of the Sacred Heart orphanage ’ en of “murdering and — 


had been discovered buried in the orphanage. The leading r nuns, 4 
French and one Portuguese, had been sentenced to. ten | 
ment, and — foreign sisters’ to ogra 
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Did You Hear That? 


AN APULIAN ATTRACTION FOR TOURISTS 
CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, the B.B.C. Rome Correspondent, has been to 
Apulia, at the heel of Italy, to see a wonderful display of stalactites and 
stalagmites. These are in the caves of Castellana, which have recently 
become a big tourist attraction. They were discovered in 1938 by 
‘Professor Anelli who wondered why, at the little town of Castellana, 
there should be a very large hole in the ground. 

‘The people of the neighbourhood’, said Mr. Serpell in an ‘ Eye- 
witness’ talk, ‘called it “the big 
grave’. They knew it was very deep— 
they used to throw their refuse and their 
dead animals down it—but no one had 
ever ventured into it because it was 
thought to be a haunt of spirits. Then. 
Professor Anelli, who happened to be in 
the district, decided to explore it with 
the help of a courageous local peasant. 
The two men were lowered with ropes, 
and found themselves in a vast, gloomy 
underground hall, some 200 feet deep 
and nearly fifty yards across, skylit by 
the opening above. -Out of it opened 
passages and beyond them further 
chambers, and beyond them again 
further passages. So there began twelve 
years of underground exploration, ex- 
ploration which is not finished yet. But 
already part of the caves has been lit 
electrically, and is accessible to the 
public. 

“You reach Castellana by road, 
through. miles and miles of groves of 
twisted olive trees, dotted about with 
the queer circular drystone huts which 
are the traditional homes of the 
peasants there. But already, when you 
get to the caves, there is a little 
sophistication. There is a parking place 
for cars, a cafe with a loudspeaker blar- 
ing out dance tunes, and the boys and 
girls of Castellana hanging round to 
inspect the tourists. You no longer have 
to enter the chasm on the end of a rope; 
a sloping tunnel with 399 steps has been - j 
cut downwards to land you at the 
bottom of the first huge chamber and 
the little figures that emerge from the 
last flight of steps look like visitors to 
Dante’s Inferno, so dwarfed are they 
by the cathedral-like proportions of the place; sunlight slants down - 
through the green-fringed hole high above them, but this first chamber 
is a gloomy place, dark with mould and lichens. 

“It is only when you penetrate the passages, and the true caves 
beyond them, that you realise the beauties of Castellana. There are 
the stalactites and stalagmites that you expect, but in much greater 
profusion and in much greater beauty than I, at least, had ever seen 
before. Some of them are stained a coral pink by the minerals in the 
limestone, a few are greenish with chlorophyll from plants, and others 
again are a gleaming, glistening pure white. As usual, the guides have 
christened them with fanciful names: the Angel, the Dromedary, the 
Owl and the Easter Altar. Of particular interest to geologists are 
curious formations where the water, dripping to form the stalactites, 
seems to have gone mad and defied the laws of gravity, so that you 
get a wild confusion of rings and spurs curving up again towards the 
ceiling, all in the shining white of the limestone deposits. 

‘Through this scenery I was conducted for over a mile. At the 
end of that distance, the path continued but the electric lighting 
ceased. Beyond, my guide told me, the caves extend for at least another 
mile and a quarter, perhaps further, but they have not yet been opened 
to the public.: And that further part, he told me, is ten times as beautiful. 
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The ‘Dromedary’ formation in the caves of Castellana, Italy 


The caves open to the public are majestic; the further caves are beyond 
imagination, and they end for the present in a greater white cavern 
which is one of the wonders of the world’. 


THE SPENDTHRIFT ELECTION 


“The 1768 General Election’, recounted MARY PHELPS in ‘ Northamp- 
tonshire Miscellany ’, ‘ was to prove a bitter battle between three North- 
amptonshire peers, The Borough of Northampton, which returned two 
members to Parliament, had come to 
be regarded as the patronage of the 
Earl of Halifax and the Earl of 
Northampton, both owning estates in 
the vicinity—and at elections each 
would support.one candidate. However, 
at nomination time for the’ election in 
question, these two noblemen were 
shocked to learn they had a rival. Earl 
Spencer, of Althorp, had also sponsored 
a candidate. Three candidates were 
therefore in the field for the two seats. 
A contested election was on and the 
fat was in the fire. e 

‘Though Lord Northampton was a 
Tory and Halifax a Whig, they now col- 
laborated in their jealousy at Spencer’s 
interference. Party consideration counted 
for little, but it is simpler to refer to 
their candidates as Tories, in opposition 
to Spencer’s Whig candidate. An agree- 
ment was signed that the oath against 
bribery should not be administered to 
the electors. It was “ free for all”, and 
corruption and entertainment became 
the weapons of the struggle. At the 
candidates’ formal entry into the town, 
Lord Spencer rode in from Althorp 
with his “man” and a large and 
distinguished gathering, to the music of 
the militia drums. The candidates of 
the other two earls were welcomed out- 
side the town at Queen Eleanor’s Cross, 
and a procession formed. Hundreds of 
electors on foot and horseback and a 
body of mounted country gentlemen, 
with flags and music, toured the town. 
The procession drew up on the market 
square and was invited by the Tory 
candidates to a feast in the Peacock 
Inn. The contemporary Northampton 
Mercury adds, “ Several other public houses were opened for the 
entertainment of their friends ”. 

‘Early in the campaign, a torchlight procession of Tory supporters 
provoked a fight against Spencer’s party. Tempers became frayed, and 
next day Halifax and Northampton brought in hundreds of their 
tenants, armed with bludgeons. A pitched battle was only prevented by 
Lord Spencer’s impassioned appeal for order from the balcony of the 
George Inn. He promised to give £1,000, to be distributed at once in 
provisions, if the mob would go peacefully home. From then on com- 
parative peace reigned. 

‘Lord Spencer soon after distributed to the electors snuff boxes, and 
embedded in the snuff lay one or two golden guineas. Lord Halifax, 
not to be outdone, invited his supporters to feast at his house at Horton. 
When all his port had been drunk, he offered his finest claret, but the 
crowd declared they would never vote for a man who gave them sour 
port, and they moved on to Lord Northampton’s house, Castle Ashby. 
Here they again drank their fill, and then marched—or possibly reeled— 
the eight miles back to Northampton. Lord Spencer contrived another 
ruse. He posted footmen at the front door at Althorp, bearing dislfes 
loaded with sandwiches, and inside, each sandwich were two guineas. 

* After nearly six months of such entertainment, polling began. The 
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mayor, bedecked in blue and orange, the eointies of the Tory candidates, 
acted as a returning officer. His partiality for their interests was blatant. 
For example, a man ‘who admitted he had no more right to vote “ than” 
a hog”, but said he had acted as runner for these candidates, was 
promptly allowed to record a Tory vote. The right to vote in the 
borough belonged to householders, but all those who voted were far 
from being householders. 

‘Polling continued for sixteen days. Each voter’s qualifications were 
supposed to be examined by lawyers; yet over 1,100 votes were recorded 
from about 930 electors. It was said that many Northampton shoe- 
makers, having accepted bribes from both sides, felt the least they 
could do was vote for both sides. The mayor declared Lord Spencer’s 
candidate defeated, and the earl, enraged by the obvious bias of the 
returning officers, referred the . 
matter to the House of Commons, 
whereupon the lavish entertaining 
was promptly transferred to London 
by the three earls, and now was 
bestowed on the members of the 
House of Commons. It took the _ 
Committee of the whole House six 
weeks to find Lord Spencer’s can- 
didate had a majority of the legal 
votes. They could not judge 
between the other two candidates, 
who then tossed five coins for 
the remaining seat—and Lord 
Northampton’s man won. 

‘The cost of the fight. to the 
three earls' was believed to total 
£400,000—at present values liter- 
ally millions. It was said that 
“each elector that would” could 
pocket up to £500. Lord Halifax 
sold his estate to pay his debts and 
left the county. Lord Northampton 
sold all his timber and all his fur- 
niture and, to economise, he spent 
the rest of his life abroad. Lord 
Spencer alone continued to live in 
his ancestral home ’. 


THE ‘CENTURION? 1951 
Two hundred and fifty years ago 
missionaries of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel set sail 
for what we now call the United 
States, in a ship called the Cen- 
turion, and to mark the anniversary 
the Society has built a replica of 
this sloop. : 

DouGias WILLIS reported on 
this replica in the Home Service. ‘I found her’; he said, ‘lying on 
the mud alongside the jetty of the ship-builder’s yard at Brightlingsea, 
where she has grown in company with the oysters in their oyster-beds 
nearby. The Centurion lies on the bend of a creek which curls away 
from the land into the mouth of the River Colne, which pours itself 
gently into the sea a quarter of a mile away. The Centurion’s tall masts 
merge with those of yachts lying gracefully at anchor, or less gracefully, 
sprawling haphazardly on the mud. Her bright, black hull, her light 
brown topsides and cream masts, and the figure-head of a lion on her 
bows—she wears a tall crown—add colour to a picture-postcard scene, 
and pushes the dark grey shape of’a naval torpedo boat into the back- 
ground: everybody had come to see the Centurion. Small crowds of 
people had walked to the water’s edge and mothers lifted the children 
up so that they could get a better look. 

‘Forty shipyard workers have toiled for sixty-three days to make 
Centurion what she is. She came as a battered, weather- and war-scarred 
ex-naval motor fishing vessel and the shipwrights have transformed her. 
I watched them putting the finishing touches; the ship rolled gently 
with their movements. They clambered up the rigging, buried them- 
selves in the holds, they squeezed themselves inside the poop, where 
the. ceiling is only four feet high, and they stood up to their knees in 
mud to work on the hull. They splashed around with the- paint and 
fitted the last of the decorated figures which adorned the ship. Two 
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Replica of the Centurion, in which, 250 years ago, missionaries of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel sailed to America 


of the joiners, who had never eee pee have carved some eile 


delightful figures-on the sides and the stern, and Mr. Gover, a retired — 
. ironmonger who lives locally, carved the figurehead on the bow. The 


ship’s name is emblazoned on a decorative panel above the poop deck. 
Below it are the words: “Fear God and honour the King”; on a 
covering over the wheel on the poop there is a crucifix—the reason 
why when going aboard a navul ship today you turn towards the 
quarter-deck and salute or raise your hat’. 


NEW DOCUMENTS OF COLUMBUS 


Two documents soon to be sold in the United States have been in the 


hands of on Oxford firm of booksellers, where they were recently seen 
by. VALENTINE SELSEY, who described them in ‘ The Eye-witness’: 

“The first document, dated May 
‘20, 1493’, he said, ‘instructs the 


Seville and Cadiz to hand over 
énough wheat for the manufacture 
of biscuits to the fleet of Chris- 
topher Columbus. The second, 
dated June 1, 1493, calls on these 
same officials to borrow enough 
wheat for the manufacture of bis- 
cuits because the royal storehouses 


cause bread could not be baked on 
board ship in those days. Spanish 
sailors of the period expected to 
receive daily one pound of biscuits, 
two litres of wine, and two-thirds 
of a pound of meat or fish. Ir had 
been Columbus’ previous experi- 
ence that Europeans did not take 
kindly to local food, and so plans 
had to be made to carry “all the 
food needed for a journey by sea, 
and even for time spent on land. 


Atlantic crossing in 1492 hé only 
had his own Santa Maria and two 
other small ships carrying crews of 
120 men in all. This second trip 
was a much more ambitious under- 
taking made with the full support 
and approval of the King of Spain; 
seventeen ships were carrying 1,500 
men, and to make the biscuits for 
these men 6,000. bushels of wheat 
had to be found, not an easy task 
after a year of bad _ harvests 
throughout Spain. 

‘King | Eerdinand and Queen 
Isabella were in a hurry, the Portuguese were threatening to send 
rival expeditions to the New World and it was only intervention 
by the Pope which settled the matter. He decreed that all the land 
discovered. west of the Canary Islands would go to Spain, and that 


everything to the east would belong to Portugal. This satisfied every- - 


body, and so, having received all the supplies he needed, Columbus 
sailed westwards for the second time in two years, and the course 


he took was more to the south than in the previous year. San Salvador - 


had been the first land sighted in 1492; the island of Dominica 
close to the mainland of South America was the spot where he went 
ashore on his second journey. The biscuits, we are told in a report he 
sent that year to the King of Spain, were an unqualified success. 

‘ As for these two documents, they are in remarkably good condition. 
The ink is now dark brown instead of black: of the King’s seal, only 
about half remains. The British Museum authorities have accepted the 
documents as authentic. They are quite unknown to the historian— 


of them. Nearly all the historical documents of the period about 


Columbus and the discovery of the New World are in the Spanish — ; 


State Archives, so these two documents must have lain forgottén in 
the private collection of a Spanish family for more than 450 years. 
Perfect, too, are the signatures; not “ Ferdinand” and ‘ please Y i. 
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officials of the royal storehouses of — 


are empty—biscuits, of course, be- . 


‘When Columbus: made his first: 
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a Columbus bibliography published fifty years ago makes no mention . 
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. N she spring of 1947 I was an pene ‘at the Tate Asian 
| Conference in New Delhi. There by the death bed of the British 
, Empire in India the spokesmen of the new Asia planned how they 
would order most things new when once again the a of their 
continent passed aS into their own hands. " 


Sense ral Mission in SIndia® 
~ Over the conference of 1947 hung the. eases of civil war in China 
tad: growing antagonism between Muslim and Hindu in India. None 
_ the less it was an exciting, even exhilarating, occasion, and it was 
_ with no little curiosity that on my return to Karachi and Delhi early — 
this year I sought to discover to what extent the reality of independence 
had fulfilled. the high hopes of four years ago. I found, as one might 
SBD ESE opinion less sanguine about the future and far more aware now 
that the problems which confront both the Indian sub-continent and 
Asia as a whole (particularly. the problem of food and mounting 
~ population) are susceptible of no easy solution. -And -with this went 
a growing realisation that national” rivalries were not confined to the . 
west. But it would be quite wrong to suggest that I. sensed an atmo- 
sphere. of disillusion! Some. hopes have not been fulfilled, but much has 
been achieved which gives solid and enduring ‘satisfaction. Indians, for 
example, are gratified to feel that Delhi is now one of the great 
diplomatic capitals, not merely of Asia, but of the world; Pakistanis 
that their country, the largest of Muslim states,, is playing a leading 
part in the counsels of the Islamic peoples. 
__ A sense of mission undoubtedly influences. the temper ‘of Indian- 
~~ nationalism and its attitude to world affairs. It derives some at least 
of its strength from the contrast often drawn between the spiritualism 
_of the east and the materialism of the west which suggests to eastern 
_ peoples: that they may have remembered some things of great 


importance which the west in its preoccupation with material. progress — 


has forgotten. Because: of this there is a certain confidence that Asia 
in the coming years is likely. to influence the west, more than the west 
is likely to influence Asia; and that within the British Commonwealth 
_ of Nations the voices of its new Asian ‘members, of India, Pakistan. 
and ‘Ceylon, are likely to weigh at least as much as those of its older. 


* 7 he ‘Triumph: of Nationalism: in: South Asia a 


bg ee By NICHOLAS MANSERGH : 


The warning could not be disregarded. Mr. Jinnah was in a very real 
sense the architect of Pakistan. But his warning carried the weight it 
did because of the strength of Muslim national feeling. Pakistan was 
the creation of the Muslim masses and it is sustained today. by their 
enthusiasm. Still in Karachi areto be seen crowds of refugees whose 
little huts lie huddled together in a large area beneath the tomb of 
Jinnah and stretch right out into the desert. of Sind. Yet, despite such 
desperate overcrowding, despite the difficulties of setting up a new 
government in a new capital, despite the sufferings and fantastic 
problems of the early years, the feeling of the masses in Pakistan has 


in no way changed. Indeed they are proud of what has been achieved — 


and are resolved that Pakistan shall survive. 
. Undoubtedly much of the strength of Pakistani nationalism at- thie 
present time derives from fear, whether exaggerated or real is beside 


the point, of India. I was in Karachi during the Commonwealth Prime — 


Ministers’ Conference of last’ January which Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 
after protrac: ted ‘hesitation, decided to attend. Unmistakable there at 
that time, was the feeling "that any alternative was to be preferred to 


Hindu rule; there was also the feeling that the Kashmir question, 


whose satisfactory solution seems to most Pakistanis almost a condition 


of the continued separate existence of their country, was the criterion — 


by which their attitude to the Commonwealth, to the United Nations 
and to world affairs was to be judged. Bur it would, in my opinion, 
be a mistake, for that reason, to think of Pakistani nationalism as 


something. negative. I believe it to be at root a strong and positive — 


force. . 


Continental Community 

Despite a continuing antagonism between India and Pakistan, which 
-obscures the extent of their common interests, nationalism in south 
and south-east Asia is closely allied to a sense of, continental com- 


munity. The peoples.of that part of Asia feel. that they have long been. 


ruled, and in some cases exploited, from without, and that their common 
‘liberation forms a bond of unity greater than any which links together 
the countries of western Europe, This sense of continental community, 


_which found intellectual expression in the. Inter-Asian Conference, finds 


European” partners. The official statement issued after the Prime (a more popular outlet in Asian games, in Asian lawn tennis champion- 


Ministers’ Conference held in London last January suggests that in this 
they may not be altogether mistaken. ved. 

But, of course, to a nationally self-conscious people the triumph of 
nationalism is its own réward. In the west it is now axiomatic to write 
off nationalism, particularly other people’s nationalism, as a bad thing. 
This makés it ‘the more important to remember that in south Asia it 
has proved a powerful unifying force at a time when a process of 
political fragmentation seemed not unlikely to set in. With the disap- 
pearance of imperial rule, it seemed to many observers that south and 


south-east Asia would become a prey to disruptive forces, but in fact, 


in south Asia at least, these fears have proved largely unfounded. In 
the last years of imperial rule British statesmen were much preoccupied 
with the future of the innumerable quasi-autonomous princely. states, 
which covered some two-fifths of the whole of the Indian sub-continent. 
But today princely India has disappeared. Some of its former rulers 
are now goyernors of states in the Indian Union, many more are 
pensioned off, and all owe allegiance to the President of the Indian 
Republic. , 


Pakistan, ‘Creation of the Muslim Masses’ 


What is true of India is also true of Pakistan. The very existence of | 


Pakistan derives from the strength of Muslim nationalism. ‘ There are 
not one but two nations in India’, claimed Mr. Jinnah, the leader of 
the Muslim League; and when Lord Mountbatten arrived in New 
Delhi in the spring of 1947, Mr. Jinnah warned him, as he had already - 
warned his predecessors and the Congress, that unless the Muslim 
claim to a separate state of Pakistan were conceded, the sub-continent 
would be faced with the bloodiest civil war in the history of Asia. 
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ships, where you may hear the cry ‘ come on Asia’, when, for example, 
a Filipino is playing an American. It comes most strongly to the surface 
when the independence of any Asian people appears to be challenged 
from without. Colonialism in Asia is dead. ‘ You may like it or dislike 
it’, said Pandit Nehru, ‘ but like an earthquake it has happened just 
the same’. None the less, not all suspicions of the designs of the former 
colonial powers have been stilled. A couple of years ago the future of 
Indonesia was regarded throughout the continent as a test of the reality 
.of the western withdrawal. Today Indo-China means a good deal to 
India and to Pakistan. Though informed opinion will admit that the 
situation is confused, it is far from convinced that opposition to French 
rule was not in the first place nationalist; and that it was not French 
intransigence that-drove the nationalists into unwelcome alliance with 
militant communism. 

_In a broader field this continuing suspicion of the west is reflected 
in many ways. There was a good deal of feeling at the Inter-Asian 
Conference that the atomic bomb would never have been dropped on 
European people, however protracted the war in Europe had been. 
Early this year I found that misreported statements from Washington 
had revived such fears, and their continued existence is indicative of 


the psychological mistrust that remains the most formidable barrier . 


between east and west. Because of it western economic and financial 
aid is often regarded as a dubious asset. No one in Asia received more 
assistance from the United States than Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
‘Yet, as leaders in south Asia have noted only too well, neither he nor 
China would appear to have benefited greatly from it. Deeper still there 
is the feeling that financial assistance from a power so wealthy as the 
United States would almost certainly involve some limitation upon 
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national liberty of action. ” Even when faced val farpeseniet cones ins 
Bihar the Indian Government has not shown itself prepared to accept 


supplies of food from America on conditions which. seemed to it 


inconsistent with full independence. 


Nor is there lacking criticism of the ideological grounds for which? 


western assistance is most freely given irrespective of the integrity or 


- national standing of the recipients. } remember a. Pakistani friend who 
had heard that dollar aid was being offered to Afghanistan to counter 
reported communist infiltration there, saying that while there was no 


communist party in Pakistan it was time that one was created so that 
Pakistanis would also be assured of an equally sympathetic gesture 
from the west. Characteristic, too, is the story circulating in Asia in 
various forms about the Prime Minister who was anxious to secure 
a dollar loan and who, thinking it to be the best approach, informed 
President Truman’s envoy that there were no communists in his 


country. This, however, was far from producing the desired result, 


the envoy remarking that clearly there was greater need for American 
aid elsewhere. Realising his mistake, the Prime Minister thereupon 
appealed to the Prime Minister of a neighbouring state for the loan 
of some of his communists. This was curtly refused with the observa- 
tion ‘they are far too valuable to us’. Yet no one familiar with 
living standards in that part of the world can fail to recognise 
the immense good which western, and especially American, techno- 
logical aid could achieve. In a very, real sense the raising of living 
standards there is more likely than defensive measures to limit 
the spread of militant communism. For “this reason, if no other, it is 
supremely important that the causes of mistrust should be thoroughly 
investigated and, where possible, removed. 


Fear of Chinese Expansionism 

If south and south-east Asia is united by such exaggerated fears of 
outside interference, it is not equally united in a more positive sense. 
This has been a great disappointment. The 1947 ‘blood bath’ in the 
Punjab was a very unwelcome reminder that even in the day of liberation 


~ communal and national passions burned as bitterly in Asia as ever they. 
had done in Europe. Nor has it been overlooked that the smaller states - 


of south-east Asia regard not without misgiving the_growing popula- 
tions and the expansionist outlook of their greater neighbours. One 


reason why Ceylon is so contented a member of the British Common- 
wealth is that she regards her membership as a reinsurance against — 


undue population pressure from India. Far more widespread in south- 
east Asia is the fear of Chinese expansionism. This was apparent in 
1947 even when control was slipping from the grasp of the dying 
nationalist regime, and it is much more pronounced today when 


Chinese communism seems likely to march hand i in hand with Chinese ; 


nationalism. 
This fear of China does not leave even a greater state, such as 


India, unaffected. There was in 1947 a latent sense of antagonism 


between India and China, a feeling that between these two lay the 
prize of political leadership in south and eastern Asia. With the 


_ coming into power of the Chinese communists there followed a honey- 


moon period in Indo-Chinese relations. It would perhaps be a mistake 
to say that it has ended, but certainly early enthusiasm is fading. The 
Indian Note to the Chinese Government. about Tibet produced a 
rejoinder whose asperity aroused no little resentment in New Delhi. 


_ And; while outwardly relations remain cordial, a good many Indians - 
now feel that they cannot wholly discount the possibility of Chinese 


aggression against Burma or Malaya or even Indo-China, which would 
endanger the security of India itself. 


_ _ Yet, despite some things that I have said, the most outstanding 
- feature of nationalism in south. Asia hitherto has been its essential . 
moderation. It may be because it is the nationalism of the intellectuals 


and the politicians that has so far been in the ascendant and that, as’ 


power passes to the peasants and the workers, their nationalism will be 


more exclusivist and intolerant. It is hard to judge. All one can say 
is that hitherto India and Pakistan, however self-consciously nationalist 
in outlook, have not questioned the duty that a state owes to the wider 
community of nations nor have they lacked enthusiasm for the. United 
Nations and the ideal of one world for which it still stands. Both, too, 
have retained the link with the British Commonwealth of Nations. With 


true statesmanship Pandit Nehru declared on the morrow of the 1949 
Prime Ministers’ Conference, which decided that India, as a Republic, : 


should remain a full member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
that this was not a time when links between nations should be. broken. 


} And today in Delhi, in Karachi, and in Colombo membership of the 


deci Chuaintnevealthy of 


sented by an Ambassador in China and his reports on the situation - 


accepted by administrators and minis ers as Bert of is 
of things. 

This is a very Fesertahns fact made possible SS she \fedeentie 
Asian nationalism and reflecting lasting credit on British statesmanship. — 
Nor is it without immediate practical significance. The Colombo Plan, — 
worked out in co-operation by the members of the Commonwealth, 
suggests how living standards in under-developed areas may be 
gradually improved through mutual self-help and planning. In the 
diplomatic field India, alone of Commonwealth countries, has been repre- — 


there, according to Pandit Nehru, have been made available to. other 4 
Commonwealth Governments in the ordinary process of Commonwealth | 
consultation. Whatever one may think of the merits of the advice which 
Sardar Panikkar, the Indian Ambassador, has presumably been giving, — 
it is clearly a tremendous advantage to the members of the British 
Commonwealth that they should have the opinion of an Asian govern- 
ment upon the development of the-crisis in Asia. And it affords, too, an ~ 
encouraging example of how west and east can profitably work together 4 
on a footing of complete equality. — : Bed 


Reapausibte Parliamentary Government 

As important as the continued membership of the British Carnatiaee 
wealth has been the adoption by the Asian dominions of the British 
system of responsible parliamentary government. This indeed may be 
regarded as one of the greatest triumphs of British political ideas. In” 
New Delhi or Karachi or Colombo one can see today the procedure, 
the practices and the conventions of British parliamentary government __ 
being carried out much as they are at Westminster or Ottawa or 
Wellington. Within a few months India will hold her first general 
election. Some of the constituencies will have no fewer than 750,000 
electors and though Aristotle in his wisdom declared that size made 


_ no difference to the application of political principles, even he, I think, ; 


would feel that an election on this scale presented some very particular 
problems. The fact that it is taking place is not the result of chance 
but reflects a deliberate decision endorsed by most of the peoples of 
south and south-east Asia in favour of the form of government with 
which we are familiar in preference to the alternative system ee which — - 
the Soviet Union remains the principal protagonist. 

‘The importance of that decision is often overlooked. The countries 
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-of south Asia, linked to the west by history, are also linked to it through 


common maritime interests. However much they may feel emotionally 
part of Asia, their history and their seafaring tradition give to them 
a window on to a wider world. Because of it they have something of 
that sense of tolerance and balance which for some reason maritime 


- peoples have so often displayed. Certainly they like the link.with the a. 


British Commonwealth because they believe that the Commonwealth 
possesses those qualities itself. ‘The most liberal force in world politics 
today ’—that is how an Indian described to me the British role in world © 
affairs at this time; and so long as Britain and the older members of — 
the Commonwealth | remain true co that conception of the part they 
should. play, then I think it likely that the countries of south Asia will 
wish to go with them. Certainly it is a link which at the present time 
gives a unique opportunity to Commonwealth leaders for constructive 
statesmanship. Fundamentally it exists because in south Asia the Com-_ 
rmonwealth, which itself rests on the principle of the government of men 
by themselves, is not the enemy of Asian nationalism but its ally. And 


Sim 


-it is the nationalism of these countries that is the dominant factor in th 


their outlook. One can say with some confidence that no western policy 
in Asia is likely to succeed that is opposed, not merely to militant | 


_communism, but to Asian nationalism. Indeed one can go further and 
‘say that the Strongest barrier within Asia to the evidence of militant 
communism is the strength of national sentiment. In itself it is nora 


t 


sufficient barrier, Gus without it ‘no sufficient barrier can be created. — 
—Third Programme 
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We offer our aon to Dr. “Es A. Whitfield, Galerie of ‘eae 
B.B.C. 1946-50, who in the Birthday Honours is created a Baron; to 
Mr. R. A. Rendall, lately Controller~of Talks, who becomes a CBE: map. 
to. Mr. E. G. Chadder, Senior Superintendent Engineer, Sound, who . ae 
receives an O.B.E.; and: to Mr. GaP. Seba Lapel Reet who — 
becomes an. MBE. aT, + ‘- 
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Incentives to Literacy 


MARJORIE STEWART gives the last of three talks on Nigeria” 


HY -should there be a special drive to teach people to 
read—what justification is there for the efforts to induce 
the uneducated African or West Indian or indeed any 
illiterate group to take to books? 

Some of the answers, you may think, are obvious gnough. We live in 
a literate age, even though this is a comparatively recent phenomenon 
in the long history of mankind. For an individual to be without the 
power to read, write and reckon is to be at a discount in any literate 
society. Knowledge and reason are. limited by illiteracy; a man feels 
inferior; he is easily influenced and misled; he is. deprived of the stored 
riches of civilisation and other people’s experience. And 
it is just the same with a community; an illiterate com- 
munity in a literate world:is incapable of self-protection, 
self-advancement and even self-support; not only 
because it cannot compete with the literate world, 
but it cannot form itself into a large and healthy poli- 
tical entity—it has not the machinery for doing so. 
It is a responsibility which dare not be ignored by 
those who know the danger of disease, soil destruction 
and buried talent. In history the undeveloped com- 
munities have always been either exploited and, 
gradually absorbed by the conquering or dominant 
people, or else exterminated, but the solutidn we are 
trying today is to establish undeveloped communities 
on a footing which can compete in the modern social 
order, in fact to develop them, and as nearly as possible 
along western lines: Illiterate groups are dangerous 
termites in the world social structure. 

It is easy perhaps for us to be persuaded of the 
necessity for universal literacy, but what about the 
so-called ‘backward peoples themselves, the very sub- 
jects of all this argument, who have not, and cannot 
be expected to have, a world view—or even in many 
cases a view of their own nation? Many of us who 
try to establish literacy in these communities encounter 
an apathy and even hostility that makes one realise 
very sharply that ability to read and write, just by 
itself, is in fact irrelevant—not merely hard to come 
by, but irrelevant to tribal 
life in many tribal commun- 
ities. We have to realise that 
there must be a motive for 
learning to read, and a very 
strong one, a motive for re- 
taining the ability to read 
once it is established, and, 
further, that this is no re- 
flection at all on the intelli- 
gence or educability of the 
African. 

‘The African doesn’t want 
to read’. . . such a general- 
isation is bandied about and 
reiterated because _in one 
sense there is truth in it. 
Doesn’t want to read what? 
—stories, literature, for its 
own, sake, for aesthetic plea- 
‘sure? There is a comparatively 
teisured, educated group 
emerging who do seek stimu- 
lus and pleasure in literature, 
but the literary tradition of: 
the African is of course a 
spoken one; he delights in 
the speaking and hearing of 


literature—a fact not as generally appreciated here as his highly 
developed musical ability to which it is allied. The written word has no 
part in the transmission of his culture or his everyday tribal life. In any 
case the majority of Africans who seek to earn, to cultivate, to trade, to 
rise in the world, to progress economically and socially—these are 
already fully occupied with the struggle and the hours of the day have 
no leisured space for pursuits not immediately profitable; and when 
night comes in the village, then for lack of light no man can read. 

Yet, of course, wherever the African has come into contact with 
the west, then he certainly wants to read, for he knows that without 
the ability he may be the 
dupe of the trader, of the 
more advanced fellow Afri- 
‘can, of the astute power- 
mongers around him. He 
knows in principle that if he 
can read, write and reckon 
he is in a position to find out 
for himself the rules and 
regulations concerning buy- 
ing and selling, the informa- 
tion posted up by the authori- 
ties, the correspondence that 
bears upon his _ business 
efforts, his family concerns, 
his crops and his livestock. 
In fact communication by 
post has grown with startling 
rapidity in parts of Africa. 
An immense private corre- 
spondence pours through the 
understaffed post offices, 
and telegrams, often frivolous, 
are pushed’ in shoals at a 
rattled clerk who seldom lets 
one go by without some in- 
tervention over ~— address, 
message, or even motive. All 

3 the same, even if you want to 

Nigerians being taught to read, learning to do so is, 

read and write under the for any adult, a_ painful 

drive to overcome adult undertaking, a slow sweat- 

illiteracy ; ‘i 3 

ridden ponderous grind. Only 

when he is convinced that it is an essential will he set 

himself to go through with it, and many more start out 
than reach the goal. 

For years the illiterate African has gone about his work 
in his village and lands achieving a livelihood and some- 
times éven a fortune. Why bother? Only by demonstration 
around him of the relevancy of literacy to his struggle for 
betterment and prestige can he be expected to make the 
necessary effort. An immediate incentive’ is the co- 
operative project. I believe-the ‘Co-op’ is one of the 
readiest and most relevant means of community education 
that exists. I have sat at. the end of a day in a rural 
Jamaican smallholders’ area with a group of men round 
a storm lantern while they discussed the principles of a 
tomato co-operative venture they were engaged in; 
argument can become quite severe till someone reminds 
them ‘It’s in the constitution—let’s see what it: says’, 
and out comes the carefully drafted constitution and the 
wrangled point is clarified. Many of the group could not 
read at all when the project started, all of them realised 
that to belong to a co-operative group entailed study of 
principle and method as well as keeping personal accounts 
and records. Tomatoes were their livelihood, the ‘Co-op’ 


* Previous talks appeared on February 22 and May 24 
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‘movement had taught them how best to pool. their resources for 
- production, for purchase of implements, fertilisers and all the para- 


phernalia of the trade, as well as for the retail programme entailing 
delivery by truck, contact with markets and all the complicated 


machinery which is far beyond the capacity of the simple grower. To 
- facilitate the thorough understanding of fundamental co-operative 
principle which is essential to a group about to launch out on either — 


a credit union or a producer or consumer co-operative, the men 
must do regular group study, and study of relevant and suitably pro- 
duced books. In Jamaica they were provided with simple, cheap, 
clearly expressed booklets on principles of co-operation, the history of 
the movement, methods of savings unions, buying clubs, credit unions 
or co-credits, consumer and producer co-ops. Study and action must 
go hand in hand all the time, no practical step should be taken until 
the principle is grasped through reading, discussion and illustration. 
Not only is there study of the co-operative method, but also of the 


particular economic venture upon which the group has launched; and 


besides. tomato culture, there are books on poultry keeping, peanut 
planting, consumer shops, as well as general agricultural or livestock 
principles, so that the group, whatever its particular focus, becomes 
wiser not only in financial dealings but also concerning the handling 
of tools of production. There is no doubt, I think, that the co-operative 
movement in Jamaica has achieved a very great deal; and perhaps 
you can see that literacy is an essential outcome of the co-operative 
enterprise, since no progress can be made without it. 
The ‘3F’ Campaign 

There is also a very strong personal incentive in this kind of move- 
ment, which is necessary to the upkeep, as it were, of a man’s reading 
ability; for each new phase entails further reading and learning, practice 
in book-keeping, writing, composition, public speaking, until a man 
finds himself not only with a growing business developed by the group 
capital, but also a master of new technique by which he can function in 
trade, and in society, to an extent formerly not even realised, and which 
adds enormously to his sense of personal gain. There could hardly be 
a more direct personal incentive than that which Jamaica Welfare Ltd. 
took for their so-called ‘3F’ campaign: Food for Family Fitness. The 


_ Motivation was the need for better nutrition; the focal point, in fact, 


was the individual’s stomach. The campaign spread ‘steadily through 
the island; welfare officers enlisted the collaboration of the village 
leaders—made use of the co-ordinated efforts of the medical, lands, 


agricultural, co-operative and social welfare agencies who served as . 


instructors and provided literature related to nutrition, cultivation and 
group organisation and achievement; vegetable gardens. grew, eating 


habits changed, child health improved and so did the soil, and all the 


time literacy increased. The demand for books grew. 
In Africa—take Nigeria alone—the huge population, and compara- 


' tive lack of previous contact with literate groups makes the difficulties 


much greater than in Jamaica. Still, in certain areas co-credit groups 


are growing steadily; books in English and vernacular have been pre-— 
pared to lead groups to an understanding of what they are under- 
_ taking. Literacy which may formerly have been looked upon as a luxury 


or redundancy is coming to be realised as an essential, but again, there 


needs to be the direct and continuing stimulus to study. 


Hurricanes and housing have proved a strong impulse in a com- 


munity education programme, as was proved by Jamaica Welfare in 


their reconstruction work after the 1944 hurricane in the village of 

Bonnet. Indeed a hurricane can be a far more effective stimulus to 

literacy than any isolated literacy campaign which merely offers reading 

for its own sake. Gales, rain, floods demolish in one day the shacks 

and cottages, the crops and revenue of whole areas, a challenge quite 

suitably described as an Act of God. The people are thrown back on 

dangerously debilitating charity unless someone with vision comes along 

with a self-help programme, linked with such financial: backing as is 

necessary to start the re-establishment. What happens in such a case? 

Co-operative officers suggest a co-op housing scheme, and temporary 

_ shelter either in a hall or make-do shacks is provided while the homeless 
community work out together a study-action programme whereby each 

‘builds for all and all for each. Plans are studied on paper, accounts 
are strictly kept, principles of co-operation are mastered, and above all 

the houses go up. This in fact was the programme executed in the 

Bonnet village experiment in Jamaica. . 
And it was not only a matter of house-building : a new community” 


was being built as well. It is a great chance to catch the sense of a. 


new start, so during the months of construction classes were held for 


the women in housecraft, babycraft an 
could make use at the same time of various booklets speci 
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on local cooking, child care, vegetable gardening and homecraft. ‘Once. . 

the sheer’ ‘ability to read has been acquired the desire for inform Ny 
pamphlets, stories and above all newspapers grows rapidly. It is at’ 
this stage essential that this kind of literature should be made available, 
to avoid the very real danger of the people lapsing back into illiteracy— 
this is the inevitable outcome of an inadequate programme of literacy 
or even child education. Actually, in Africa one serious handicap in the 
drive to literacy is lack of agencies for the distribution of this necessary 
literature. Cheap books of all sorts exist, and in profusion—mostly — 
English, but. increasingly in the vernacular—produced by far-seeing 
publishing houses in England as well as in Nigeria. The trouble is — 
that transport and staffing difficulties are such that they never reach 
the great mass of the people. Up to the moment in Africa the body — 
which has done more than any other to induce people to read is the — 


Church; there have, of course, been the children passing. through the 


many. church schools, but there has been.a considerable achievement 
also. with the non-school child or adult because, to be a church member, — 
one must be able to read the Bible and to take part in church worship — 
and activities; this stimulus is a strong and a persistent one, and it has a 
meaning for the group as well as the individual. Another very strong 
incentive is now to be found in the political development in Nigeria. 
The politically conscious African needs and wants literacy to keep 
himself informed of wider issues, while the politically ambitious needs 
it to give himself a better chance of election. Political development 


_ in any case brings unity or closer co-operation between hitherto scat- __ 


tered and isolated communities, and as soon as this interdependence 
begins the need for the written language arises naturally. 

In Nigeria today there is a steadily growing literate populace. : 
Schools are crowded, adult groups are tackling literacy in the vernacular 
through the efforts of the adult education officer and his field staff as 
well‘as ‘through the Church as before. It is very interesting and exciting — 
work. The: Eastern Regional Literature Bureau of Nigeria, after pro- 
ducing a number of vernacular booklets, set out on a tour lasting four 
weeks, to bring books to the péople. In a kit-car stacked with 
crates of books we bumped and skidded our way along rut-scarred iq 
roads into remote villages of the forest belt and each morning visited = _ 
three or four schools where due notice had been given. Teachers and 
pupils and often outsiders specially invited would clamour round our 
temporary bookstall in’ a classroom or under a tree. “Change me’, 
demanded a vigorous youth as he fished in a minute pocket with 
microscopic opening for his shilling to pay for the fourpenny best- 
seller—that was Local Government the Way to Self ‘Government. Next. 
to this in popularity came A New Child is Born (a book on pregnancy ° 
and delivery) and Christian Courtship—this was bought up immediately 
by the girls and demanded by a subsequent inrush of boys by the title 
of ‘ How to Catch a Girl’. Then there was a booklet, Marriage, which 
the young wags asserted they would buy when ready, but I remember 
one old stager picking up a copy and saying with a grin ‘Dash me | 
this, I’m a polygamist’. It was a lively tour, and it ended with takings Be 
amounting to £485, which perhaps shows the extent of the demand, __ 
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for it was mostly from the sale of books under 1s.; it brought home 


to me very forcibly the realisation that production, especially for the 
semi-literate, is not enough. There remains the complicated question | 
of practical distribution and absorption; something the teachers of the 
illiterate in developed countries never have to bother about. a 


Literacy Not a Panacea _ a > ie 
I hope that what I have been saying may ft seas to clear up 
misconceptions I find very often in people’s minds in this country a. 


about the teaching of undeveloped communities. In the first place it — 
is only when you genuinely appreciate the need of social and personal 
incentives to literacy—something that does not arise to nearly the same 
extent in our already literate society—that you can rightly understand . 
reports that the African is ‘slow ‘to learn’, or ‘hard to teach’; ir is 
not because he is in some way mentally backward, or ‘lazy’; simply 
that reading and writing are not a necessary part of his traditional — fe 
culture and way of living. Secondly, literacy by itself is not a panacea, 
In tackling illiteracy the first step is to discover a motivation for — 
reading, to prepare simple relevant booklets from the primer onwards, — 
then to plan a programme of activity linked to study, making it the ad 
focal point for a dynamic. campaign which will sweep through hae 7, 
district, capturing the imagination and i inspiring Be eS aol siopme 
ment to achon.—1 rg Programme 


_ MONG. er many otras which tae occurred in our towns 
during the last seventy years, there are three which are quite 
outstanding—the changes in the extent, in the welfare and in 
@ the outlook of towns in Britain. For towns have grown in- 
i creasingly in number as well as in size; their people have a higher 
cf and a healthier standard of living; and the cities of today no longer 
_symbolise—as the Hammonds said of the industrial towns of the 
nineteenth century—‘ the absolute dependence and helplessness of the 


“h _but even so the real purpose of the city is being re-discovered—which 
is to-express the. ability of men to create their environment, to —- 
~ their ie and. to care eae: one another. 
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It is this change of outlook which is hewn in . the present extensive 


¥, 
effort to plan the reconstruction and development of our towns. We — 


= bw have an elaborate statutory and administrative framework for town 
and country planning, which was set up in its present form since the 
early nineteen-forties. But while it is still new and results can hardly 
yet be visible, there has been: during the last few years a growing un- 
_ certainty about our ability to carry out the job which has been begun. 
And that is not surprising. It is always difficult to translate theory into 
practice, especially when practice expands far more rapidly than the 
theory on which it should be based. While the heavy machine of plan- 
ning has been set up, the study of the principles and techniques with 
_ which’ this machine should work has been neglected. Moreover, we 
are not now using economic resources for reconstructing old and building 
new towns to the extent that we had hoped for in the early nineteen- 
forties. The future beyond the next few months looks foggier than 
__ ever, and so it takes more courage to plan, though it is also more neces- 
‘sary than ever to do so. © 


This narrowing of the horizon bi social change partly explains a 


ambivalence shown in current town-planning activities. It explains 
why all sorts of dilemmas arise: the doubt whether a long-term plan 
can in fact be prepared or only a short-term programme. And should 
the plan be an entirely flexible or a rigid scheme? Should it be an 
expression of ideals or should it be severely practical? Sometimes the 
future is looked on as a good fairy who will somehow build all the 
_ roads, houses and schools shown on the plan, and who will remove whole 


town centres and shopping streets from one place to another. At. 


other times, the future is feared as a sorcerer: it looks so dark and 
dangerous that the best that can be done is to assume that the further 
development of a community will be merely a repetition of its previous 
history, though perhaps in a more orderly manner. 

, You may say—and I agree with you—that it is precisely the job 
_ of town planning to resolve such dilemmas and to abandon the belief 
in the magic qualities of time. Easier said than done. Yet the attempt 
has to be made, and I believe that it is the main function of social 

research in the field of town planning to assist in making this attempt. 

But what kind of social research does the town planner need for 
his work? In any city, old or new, the planner has to estimate future 
needs for homes, education and health services, for shops, factories and 
public buildings and for transport of all sorts. And he has to estimate 
how much space will.be needed for each of these purposes and whether 
there is enough land to satisfy all these needs. It is difficult in any 
case to make-estimates of this kind, but even more difficult because 
they have to be made for a fairly long time ahead: at present for a 

_ period of about twenty years. Unless that is done, we cannot in fact 
plan a town, but only reach a series of ad hoc compromises: build 


if 


_ houses here and there, provide a few sewage schemes and widen a. 
_ few roads. And while not much can be done within a short space of 
time, every decision has long-term results—the houses and roads that are 
built will remain for Meg years. It is because the reconstruction of 
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is inevitably | a 1 large margin of error in the various estimates: unfore- 
seen events will occur; needs will change while development proceeds. 
Space has to be left to compensate for such errors, but in most cases 


Jand is at a premium. So while a plan cannot and should not be quite 
_ precise, it cannot and should not be entirely flexible, for then it would 


no longer be a plan. That is the crucial problem: how precise, and 
conversely how flexible, an allocation of land is compatible with plan- 


ning. 
mass of the people living in them’. We still have a long way to go, - 


It is this crucial problem an which naaal research should be con- 


cerned. It is necessary to find out which estimates are most important 
for land use planning, and which needs can be anticipated more easily ~ 


than others. It is a difficult job, but it can be-done, since in fact the 


- Most significant land needs are also more stable than the insignificant 


ones, and so can be estimated more reliably than the others. For 
example, far more land is required for open spaces than for shops in 
residential areas. And while shopping habits may change quite rapidly, 
the need for open spaces—for recreation, light and air, for the sight 


of trees, grass and flowers—that is a basic and a fairly stable need. We © 


therefore have to find out for which purposes open spaces are required 


and what use is being made of them by people of different ages and 


social groups, and in towns of different types and sizes. 
Studies of this kind are essential, and it is equally necessary to apply 


knowledge of population processes to town planning, and to expand © 
such knowledge as we have. Of course, there will be many unpredictable | 


changes during the next ten to twenty years, but just the same there 
are important changes which can be anticipated: those inherent in the 
given population structure of a town. The babies of today will be at 
school during the next decade; the school children and the adolescents 
of today will be workers and parents. And so the existing population 
structure indicates not only the present but also the potential demand 
for all the essentials—homes, schools, health services and employment. 


Study of Potential Demands 
The need for closer study of these potential demands was shown 
especially by the experience of some of the inter-war housing estates. 


The design of: these estates expréssed. short-term needs only. Then, as 


now, young families with children urgently needed new homes, and 
whole residential areas—for 4,000 to 40,000 people—were designed 
solely for such families. As a result there were rapid and upsetting 
changes in age-group composition, and therefore also in the demand 
for services, amenities and employment. For example, infant schools 
were overcrowded at one stage, and empty five years later; then the 
same change occurred in the junior schools, and later still in the senior 


_ classes. There was exceptional economic poverty, just because only 


young families, those in the poorest stage of their careers, lived on 


such an estate. And there was social poverty, too—a lack of diverse 


social activities because of the lack of variety and continuity in the 
age composition of the population. 

Moreover, such difficulties were bound to persist, not only for ten 
or twenty years, but even longer, simply because almost all the<houses 
on such an estate were of the same type and size. These houses were 
suitable for the families when they first arrived, but soon became either 
too small or too large when families were growing or declining. There- 
fore households had to come and go. And each successive group of 
immigrants had the same selective age pattern and experienced the 
same cycle of age-group changes. But if homes suitable for families at 
successive stages of their lives had been built, in time the population 
of the estate could have acquired a more diverse and therefore a fairly 
stable age structure. 

It is because of experiences of this kind that we “hear nowadays so 
much about the need to establish at all costs a ‘ balanced community ’” 
in a residential area or new town. Indeed it is sometimes argued that 
the age groups or occupations to which people belong, but not their 
comparative housing needs, should be the chief consideration in select- 
ing residents for newly developed areas. But it is surely just as wrong 
to neglect immediate pressing needs for the sake of long-term aims as 
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to do the opposite. We aes to hear to design sesidential: areas in such a 


a way that they are suitable for families with the most urgent eet 
on houses, and also for successive stages in the lives of these families. — 


Detailed studies of the varied and changing housing needs of house- 


holds of different kinds which might teach such lessons would serve 


other purposes as well. They’ would show us how much space’ is in fact 


needed for housing, and they would probably help us to save space. 


The amount of land used to house, say, 10,000 people is determined 


to a considerable extent by the types of dwelling which they will need. 
The larger the proportion of houses rather than of flats, the greater 
is also the total amount of land that is required. It is usually thought 


that a lot of land is needed for reconstruction and new development, 


primarily because it is assumed that only a small minority of house- 


holds can and will live in flats. But it is by no means certain that this 


is so. At any one time, the proportion of households which contain 
young children is not a large one, and for this reason alone the 


Nk proportion of one- -family houses with gardens need not be high. More- 


over, we have taken it for granted that neither the design of flats and 


- houses, nor people’s opinions about them, could be changed. A closer 
‘study of housing needs might show that there is far more flexibility 


in the allocation of houses and flats than has been assumed. It is 
possible that advantages which have traditionally been associated with 
houses could also be provided in flats, though in flats of a new type. 


_ The Work of Design 


But this research probleme like the others I have mentioned—is 
telated only to one part of the town planner’s job, that of estimating 
present and future needs and of translating them into terms of land use. 


_ That is only the first step. When such estimates have been obtained, 


the most important work still remains to be done: the work of design. 
And even then there are further stages: the filling in of the details of 
the outline plan; subsequent revisions in the light of new experience 
and development control. 

_ Let us jugt consider that. part of the work which can be described 
as design. It is clearly not sufficient to discover how much land is needed 


“ne mais Wetadlaxics. There < are ee groups within Soups and 


_ designs standard patterns, drawn in black and white. It is this habit 4 


for different purposes. It is also necessary to decide where all the build- - 


ings, roads and open spaces should be, what they should look like, and 
how they should be related to one another. But such decisions cannot 
be taken unless we have a concept of the kind of towns we want to 
create. The elements of such a concept are called planning principles. 
We have got a few of them at present: 
munity, which I mentioned, and which is applied especially to new 
towns; the principle of decentralisation, and the idea of the neighbour- 
hood unit—the urban village. On the whole these are not new principles 


the process. Since these ideas are. inherited from the nineteenth century, 
they tend to have an anti-urban bias, though they are applied to town 


planning. For the nineteenth-century industrial town——ugly and smelly, 


poor and sick, with its ‘frantic monotony of disorder’ and its concen- 
tration of wage earners—was regarded as the enemy of social stability 


and welfare. It seemed then, and to many it seems still, that safety 


and respectability can be regained only through the flight away from 
the town. At least, towns should look as un-townlike as possible. 
And since planning ideas have not sufficiently advanced with the 


that we can preserve the countryside and yet introduce the countryside 
into the town. The effect of this, however, would be to expand urban 
Jand use even further at the expense of agriculture and natural amenities. 
New ideas are wanted. Town planners still have to acquire a positive 
contemporary concept of urban environment, and one that is not stan- 
dardised but that varies for towns of different types and sizes. A 
good deal of thought and study is therefore needed to clarify and 
develop planning principles. Surveys of the practical chances of 
decentralisation, for example, should be made, as well as studies of 
the history of urban growth and of the assets and defects of different 


_ kinds of towns. But no less important than such research is a greater 


mutual understanding between social scientists and town planners. 

It is not easy for them to come together. Though the town planner, 
like the sociologist, has to consider human needs, activities and relation- 
ships within the context of social change, his approach to the subject 


the idea of the balanced com- ~ 


- well as its’ opportunities, should be investigated. That is ‘the joint job 
but old ones which have been warmed up, and which have suffered in - 


times, they tend to be rather vague and inconsistent. It is still thought 


is very different. He has to express his ideas and findings on- the - 


ground, or on the drawing board. He has ‘to deal with precise physical 

and arithmetical quantities, with clearly limited shapes and with 
tangible materials. For the same reason, town planners—most of whom 
have previously been trained as architects, engineers or surveyors—are 
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_liness vary considerably from one social prom: and frost) one ‘Place to q 
“process in isolation, as the architect considers a house, or the engineer - : 


does not dare to predict; instead he talks of ‘ projections’, 


' that the sociologist is an evasive and useless fellow. who always’ tells us 


wherever there is loyalty within groups, there is also conflict ‘between 
groups. It is, therefore, difficult to classify the characteristics of social 
groups—such as families; ssocial classes, trade unions, communities—_ “a 
as objectively and precisely as those of houses and bridges. Nor is it~ 
easy to express the demands of social groups in terms of generally valides _ a 
standards of the kind -which the town planner demands from the — 
sociologist. A distance of a quarter of a mile to local shops is not neces- 
sarily convenient for all people; and forms of friendship and neighbour- 


another. 
Moreover, the sociologist can never consider a social group ora social _ 


a bridge. For the sociologist, the influence of the Passage of time as _— 
such has far greater importance and implies far more uncertainty. He 
‘correlations’ Pi 
and ‘ probabilities ’. " 
.Of course, when the architect, _engineer or surveyor has. Ry Ase a 
town planner, he too is preoccupied with time and change. He no longer 
considers individual buildings or pieces of land, but their relation to one 
another. And the people who live, work and play i in these places have > 
become very* important to him. Confronted with a complexity and 
uncertainty which he has not known before, he tends to alternate between — a 
precision in minor matters and vagueness in important ones. He still 


.- 


which is regarded by sociologists as lack of realism, though they them- 
selves have so far not taken enough trouble to understand the problems 
of land-use and their background. And the town planner, in turn, says 


what is wrong, but never what is right.. 

This complaint is. not unjustified. Though eke is a good deal of — 
preventive as well as therapeutic sociology, studies of the pathological — 
features of society are far better known than those of healthy features. ~ 4 
And it is, of course, far- more difficult to decide what is-a good town 
than what is a bad one: But still the attempt to define values and to study = 
the positive aspects of social change has to be made. Planning itself is fj 
one of these positive aspects, and therefore planning itself, its limits as q 
of town planners and social scientists. If this job is done, social eae ey 3 
can a a from our r attempts to. control social change. - ¥, 
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= The brand consumes, sinew and flesh consume, 
_ Till the heroic wood, 
Snatched long ago from prophecy of doom, — 
Dissolves in flame and blood. 
< Mother, I burn! ’” The trembling lips entreat, 
| ° The failing hands implore: 
But still she crouches on the fire-side seat, ae 
Still he writhes on the floor. 


fe whe < pilin bend and melt; bide deeper chrast, >. 
The brand bums on; burns on; Toth ea 

So. burns that ancient memory of lust—__ ; : , 
tee, . Her lover and her son. eT une. ot 


_ £ Mother, I die! ’ But still her fingers feed - > “oer  aa 
3 _ The mouths that will destroy = be oles al 
All hate and hunger felt towards thisseed = 

She bore in grief anil joy. Sig eu, 2 hos ae 


Still ‘ Mother, lies! comes his anguished breath, 
But she sits on the throne, eds 
Nor stirs to save the long-lost soa-whom death . 
Pe At last has made:her own. - 
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N this talk, the last of the present series; ‘pethaps the last ever— 
who knows?—I do not want to return to the Festival of Britain, 
which is having its share of attention, but prefer to say something | 
. about festivals in general. What I have in mind here are not 


those mixed celebrations so common this summer, but festivals of 


music and drama and the other arts that offer us.a special kind of © 


holiday. The ‘supreme example of them before the war was Salzburg, 
and I imagine—for I have never attended one—that the best recent 
-and' post-war specimens have been those at Edinburgh. 


For my part, I appreciate. both the idea and the reality of uch 


festivals, and especially those that are held in small towns rather than 


cities, which explains why so far I have not visited Edinburgh Festival. 


‘I like to have some good music or drama to enjoy well away from the 
‘roar and muck, and the. wearisome mechanics of transport, in cities. 
_It is a great pleasure to me, after spending the day among country 


sights and sounds, merely to stroll a few hundred yards, in clean air, 


- meet some of the musicians or actors while one is still under the spell 
_ of the evening’s performance, which has not been shattered by city | 
é agaffic eae. the problem of getting home. S75 : x 
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I wish I had a long list of such festivals to offer eure even 
those who often feel they cannot enjoy music or drama and imagine 


_ they dislike looking at pictures; for the holiday festival of the arts gives 


a man a far better chance to appreciate those arts than he usually has 
at the end of a tiring day in a city. There is too something stimulating 
about being in a small place filled with enthusiasts. You may disagree 
with them—I often do—but even disagreement has its pleasures and its 


quickening power. Whether you agree, rhapsodising with the rest, or 


sharply disagree, searching your wits for good reasons, at least you are 
alive, and are not, as so ‘many pees seem to be now, sleep-walking 


towards the grave. 
With all this in mind I have felt compelled to refuse many pleasant 
invitations to see what was being done for the Festival of Britain, and 


shave divided my time, this past week, between brief visits to two 


annual festivals, at Malvern and Aldeburgh. Malvern is a curious and 


_ rather melancholy case. After putting itself on the map, almost a world 


map, as a Festival town, it went and rubbed itself out again. It is 


- twenty years since I first began attending the dramatic festivals there, 
which were originally. created by Sir Barry Jackson and afterwards 


most gallantly continued by Mr. Roy Limbert. They had, I always felt, 
the true festival spirit. The players seemed to take over the town. 
Ard the town was admirably situated, lying as it does on the warm 


slope of those sudden great hills, where one could walk and stare down 


-at the lush fields and melting woods, the coloured counties dissolving 


into blue distance. 


The only trouble was, in those days before the Festival Theatre was 
improved, that after much walking and staring under the August sun, 
one felt drowsy in the evening, and it was difficult to keep awake in the 
stuffy theatre, as it was then, with the result that I must have slept 


‘through centuries of English drama, from ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle” 


to the latest and longest Shaw. Nevertheless, I enjoyed myself, as thou- 
sands of other visitors did too, some of them coming from overseas to 
this little Worcestershire resort. Unfortunately, Malvern was never 


single-minded about building itself up as a festival town. Many of its 


residents, quiet retired folk who had probably quietly retired from 


- everything except food, drink, bridge and sleep, did not want the place 


to be invaded every summer by players and their audiences. The hotels 
and shops made a good thing out of the Festival—they probably made 
about ten times as much as the Festival ever lost—but many residents 
were not in the resort business and saw no reason why they should 


- subsidise a Drama Festival. So now, after all the preliminary hard work 


of establishing a reputation has been done, the Malvern Drama Festival 
is no longer with us. 
In its pe piare though not quite filling it, is now a modest week’s Elgar 


ee From Malvern. to Aldeburgh a 
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Festival, aa brings Sir Adrian Boult and the London Philharmonic bee 
Orchestra to the small but pleasant Winter Garden, to play some Elgar 
—and he has no better interpreter than Sir Adrian—and other excellent _ 


work. It was this Festival I attended last Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 


nesday; and I was grieved to find that the privilege of hearing this fine — 
orchestra, almost at its best on these occasions, had not been snapped — 


up by as many people as the hall could accommodate. I enjoy the best 
of Elgar anywhere and at any time; but I find it particularly satisfying 


_ to hear him played at Malvern. This i is his own country, and the spirit 


of it went into his most characteristic work. In June it is all as warm 


and lush and tender as that work, so that the evening’s music seems 
a magical extension of the day’s delight; strings and flutes and clarinets — 
taking over from the fading meadows and orchards, the triumphant 


brass rising like Malvern Beacon itself. The music and the countryside 


-are so wonderfully matched, the whole setting is so magnificently right, 
that the Festival itself, in its present form, seems by contrast over- 
- from my hotel to the concert hall or theatre; and then afterwards to ‘modest, tentative, half-hearted. I would suggest a more ambitious 


programme of music, including all Elgar’s major works, more well- 
known soloists, some chamber music in addition to the symphonic 
concerts; and a bold challenge not merely to Worcestershire local’ 
patriotism but to the whole country’s attention—if necessary, the whole 


world’s. Here at Malvern, they should cry, Elgar is still at home, 


making music. 
Aldeburgh, on the Suffolk coast, is as different, as far removed, 


from Malvern, as Mr. Benjamin Britten is from Elgar, as Peter Grimes -~ 


is from Falstaff. For this Aldeburgh Festival, now an annual event, has 
been created by Mr. Britten and his colleagues and admirers in his 
own town. - Quite apart from its formidable musical qualities, Mr. 


_Britten has one great virtue, which is perhaps rather too rare among. 


“many contemporary composers. He will always, as they say, ‘have a 
go’, and pops up all over the place having it. This Festival is very 
much of a go, a triumph of enthusiasm over obvious difficulties. Unlike 
Malvern, which is really being wasted when there is no Festival there, 
Aldeburgh is no show place for music and the arts, and as a potential 
festival town would be somewhere near the bottom of the list. It is 
hard to arrive at or depart from; its accommodation is limited; its 
concerts and operas are given in a village hall seating fewer than 
three hundred people. It was designed for golfers and messers-about- 
with-small-boats, and not lovers of the arts. 

-I mention these facts not in any hostile critical spirit, but to show that 
where there are some personalities, will and enthusiasm, a successful 
festival can be held almost anywhere, from the drabbest industrial town 
to the smallest fishing village. I admit that there is in Aldeburgh perhaps 
a suggestion of a cult, though nobody could behave less like the central 
figure of a cult than Mr. Benjamin Britten himself; and now and then I 


felt that the social and aesthetic air of Aldeburgh had something of the 


_dry and coldly bright atmosphere of this coast itself. Some of the patrons 
had that self-conscious look of the determined seeker after the rarest 
culture which is apt to make plain hearty fellows like myself feel pain~ 
fully unrefined and uncultured. 


Unusual Music 

And on:both evenings I was there, one or two items in the pro- 
grammes were either so far above my head or so far below it that 
I could come to no honest terms with the style. But again on both 
evenings there was music that was unusual and exquisitely performed. 
There was Miss Joan Cross singing Dido in Purcell’s opera—and what 
a great master Purcell is!—-why don’t we take more pride in him? 
There was Mr. William Primrose, playing the viola as if it were easier 
than a penny whistle. These two ‘alone made me glad I had taken the 
plunge into the mid-Victorian gloom of Liverpool Street station, which 
should now be reserved for film companies doing tales of mystery and 
horror; and that I had found my way at last to Aldeburgh. Moreover, 
there were better things to follow for which—alas!—I could not stay. 
Everybody was looking expectantly happy. Mr. Britten and his col- 
leagues and fellow-townsfolk deserve our complimenis. While so mauy 
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people seem to be merely waiting for doomsday, they have bestirred 


themselves and created something. 

Do not imagine for a moment I am merely rambling on, putting 
on record trifling impressions and adventures, having a shot at amateur- 
ish musical criticism. I have something of weight to say, and now I will 


‘say it. Let us admit—as we must admit—that we do not know how 
to live, existing as we do in an age when one traditional set of values” 


is dissolving and fading and no new secure framework of living has as 
yet comé into being. Most of us, no doubt, feel we are all pulling 
and baling in a leaky boat on a dark and menacing sea. Here I 
particularly. address myself to the middle-aged, partly because I am 
middle-aged myself and am completely at home only with my contem- 
poraries, but also because the young are all out somewhere and are 


not listening to me. And no bad thing neither, for sometimes I feel 


that nobody under forty should own or command a wireless set, turn- 
ing on Shakespeare and Beethoven like so much hot and cold water. 


- Let them queue up for the gallery as we did, and meet these masters 


the harder and better way; leaving radio for their weary elders, to 


whom, I repeat, I now address myself. So I say we are all at sea, 


and if we are wise enough to know one thing, we know that land 
is not in sight, that we have now no sure knowledge of how best to 
live. And even if I had anything better than some hints and dim guesses, 


I could not offer it here on the spur of the moment. 


So all must be makeshift for the time being. We must do our 


best simply to keep going. And I make two suggestions that can do no 


harm and may do some good. They arrive naturally out of what I have 
already Beg We are creatures of spirit, and that spirit needs to 
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- Conflict and_ Uipitaeaae 


By BERTRAND 


HE science of economics has been wrapped around by the 
theorists in a series of many veils, which have cause the plain 
man to suppose that there must be something indecent about 


its naked form. I think the only thing to do in this predicament _ 
_ is to begin again at the beginning with matters of such simplicity that 


you may be indignant at hearing them mentioned. 
Economists in the past laid more stress upon competition than upon 
anything else. ‘Competition ’ in the sense in which it is used in classical 


- economics, depends upon the existence of commerce regulated by law. 


It has, in theory, nothing to do with that more primitive competition. 
which has become the function of armies, and which decides the 
ownership of land. It exists in theory only within a fixed framework 
of law. Given a number of men who all independently produce a 


certain commodity and expect-to live by exchanging it for other. 
- commodities, they will obviously all try to get as much of other com- 


modities in exchange as they can. But each will be limited in his 


. demands by the fact that his competitor may ask less. This limitation 
only arises wher the producers of the commodity in question between - 
_ them can produce more of the commodity than can be sold at a profit, 


or at any rate without loss. The whole system. only works where there 


are law courts and policemen to enforce contracts. And as soon as the 


stage of primitive barter has been surpassed, there must also be a 
more or less stable currency which is legal tender. There are all kinds 
of elaborate legal restrictions of methods of competition. You must not 
assassinate your leading competitor; this form of competition is the 
prerogative of the state. You are allowed to tell the public how good 
your product is, but rou must not tell them how bad the other man’s 
product is. 

All sorts of wonderful things were thought to result from ‘ free’ 
competition. It was thought that, at a given price, the better com- 
modity would get the larger sales, and it was thought that any im- 
provement in methods of production would enable the-man who made 
the improvement to undersell his competitors. Thus competition would 
result in improving quality and cheapening methods of production. 
There may possibly have been some small element of truth in this 
theory 150 years ago in the cotton trade. Certainly the production of 
wage-earners was cheapened to the utmost, and so was the production 
of raw cotton by means of plantation slavery. The system worked 


-where we have none, let us create some. Which is my second reminder 


true festival spirit, not the high jinks of the young but whatever 


comes of cunspe that Rea es is a more gee and mene 


re-discovery of an old revelatio : 
spiritual rations as we can obtain. And these may be found 
masters of the various arts, worthily interpreted, communicate to’ 
depth and height of their experience. If festivals $ provide such nour 
ment, then let us have festivals and make thé most of them. An 


That man is essentially a creative being. Among the species. on this 
planet he is the maker, he is the one who must bring something i into 
existence that was not here before. And for all the pains of the task, 
he is happy doing it. Let us then both feed the ENE and if possible Pigs: } 
to create something. 

There are times now when I believe we could best solve even our 
economic problems by taking care not to behave like the Eoiavaneal » 
Man of the old textbooks. Even a man who must work a grindstone will — 
do well te keep his nose away from it. Moreover, it is oe ae 
important that we who are middle-aged, and often find the day’s burden 
overwhelming, should demand time and space in which to enjoy the = iy 


blending of appreciation and creation eases the burden, renews our — 
zest, lifts the heart. I met an old friend rhe other day, on his way to. 
a memorial service, who cried: ‘Death and taxes! That's all — 
we talk about now. Nothing, nothing, but ‘death and taxes’. Well, 
perhaps I have said too much about festivals; have rambled on too long 
about my little personal impressions, but at least I have tried for a while — 
to keep you away oe death and taxes. a 
—Home aed, General Overseas Services ae: 
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admirably, except for the cotton operatives and the plantation slaves; ; 
but'they did not-write the,economic textbooks. ae 
’ But gradually things ceased to work out as the classical economists ‘a 


had supposed, though it was a long time before economists noticed this.  _ 
Marx had foretold that free competition among capitalists would issue 
in monopoly, and this was found to be true when Rockefeller acquired a: 
_a virtual monopoly of oil. The devotees of free competition were 


shocked and made laws to disrupt his monopoly. But it is difficult to 
‘compel people to fight when they would rather not, and anti-trust 
legislation in America, after a number of © immensely expensive and | 
ineffectual suits against monopolies, scored only one victory—Eugene 1 
V. Debs, the labour agitator, was sent to prison. This was not quite 
what had been intended by those who agitated for such laws. __ . a 
Competition within a country belongs to an early stage of industrial 
development. In all the more important industries, the tendency to- 
wards virtual monopoly is irresistible, and there comes a moment when . 
either the industries take over the state, or the state takes over the 
industries. The former course is favoured by those nostalgic devotees 
of the past who imagine that they are thereby serving the god of free 
competition. But the other course is the one which is increasingly being | 
adopted in practice, even where in theory it is being avoided. Conse- 
quently, competitién in the modern world is between nations, not — 
between individual producers. The British, for instance, wish to sell 
motor-cars in America; this is a governmental matter to be decided 
between Whitehall and Washington. Whitehall has to decide how much 
in the way of raw materials can be allocated to the manufacture of 
motor-cars, and Washington has to consider how much irritation in 
Detroit is less harmful to the United States than the bankruptcy of: 
the British Government. If the British were too successful in the 
export of cars, the American Government would raise the tariff. If P 
they were too unsuccessful, the Americans might conceivably suggest 4 
lowering the tariff. aa 
4 
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Modern industrial technique has made competition far less import- A el 
ant than it used to be, and has made different industries and different _ 
parts of the world far more interdependent than they formerly were. 
The emphasis upon competition has led many people to suppose that 
whatever is disadvantageous to A must be advantageous to B. This sa 


here it persists - it is very 
“oper tion has two main forms; one is Re oe OG and 
fitting together of different stages in the production of 


Stages i Sophy of a given eet is more interesting and 
more eo in its workings. Modern industrial technique requires 
ie ereat: deal of very very expensive fixed capital which is only capable of 


ger in ican, ‘this fixed capital becomes useless, and all the labour 
that has gone into producing it does fearon to increase the amount of 
consumable commodities. 


ee, -_— 


- Mass Production and Tissnpleynienl = 
- . Modern methods of mass production require an immense amount 


of labour before they yield any return whatever in the way of finished 


Pp roducts; but when they begin to yield a return, the return is very 
ms product is no longer required, the elaborate work of preparation is 
_ wasted. Consider the sort of thing that happened at the beginning of 
_ the great depression. Everybody had felt rich and had expected to be 
able to buy all sorts of expensive things. Preparations were made for 
eae all these expensive things, and then it turned out that the 
_ preparations had been excessive. The men who had made preparations 
_ for one sort of commodity could not sell their products, and therefore 
could not buy another sort of commodity, and so the makers of the 
other sort of commodity could not buy yet a third sort, and so the 
_ depression spread. Vast amounts of preparation for the production of 
commodities suddenly became useless. The men who should have been 


= at work were unemployed, and in their turn could spend much less 


than had been expected. And so what had been expected to be the _ 


_ ‘means of producing wealth became suddenly’ “useless, and everybody 
Was poor. 


_ -Insucha situation, everybody’ s apparent private interest is diametric- oe 
ally opposed to the public interest. The banks which have lent money 


are afraid that their debtors will go bankrupt and therefore call in 
 Joans left and right, thereby causing the bankruptcy that they - fear. 
_ Dread of disaster makes everybody act in the very way that increases 

’ the disaster. Psychologically the situation is analogous to that of people 

_ trampled to death when there is a panic in a theatre caused by a cry 

_ of ‘fire’. In the situation that existed in the great depression, things 
could only be set right by causing the idle plant to work again. But 
everybody felt that to do so was to risk almost certain loss. Within the 


framework of classical economics there was no solution. Roosevelt 


_ saved the situation by bold and heretical action. He spent billions of 
_ public money and created a huge public debt, but by so doing he 
revived production and brought his country out of the depression. 
____ The principle which Roosevelt applied in the New Deal is the same 
3 principle which is now needed in international affairs. Although it 
seems paradoxical, it is, ‘nevertheless, the fact that the way to avoid 
. poverty is ‘to spend. This, of course, does not apply to private in- 
dividuals, who cannot spend more than they have, but it does apply to 


governments, which alone have the privilege of not paying their debts... 


Americans have a great desire to sell their goods abroad, but ‘they 
cannot do so unless foreign nations can afford to buy. I do not wish 
to say anything that may sound ungenerous about Marshall Aid, but I 
shall only be repeating what its American advocates have urged, when 
I say that it serves the interests of America as well as those of Europe. 
I do not mean only, what undoubtedly is true, that it has halted the 
of communism in western Europe; I mean that actually America 

is better off financially owing to spending money on reviving Europe. 
Truman’s Point 4, which was to have revived countries outside Europe 


mA 


by similar methods, has unfortunately not been understood by Congress, ° 


and has been very inadequately implemented. It is to be: hoped that 
further experience will lead America to see its wisdom. 

I have spoken of the wastefulness of industrial plant lying idle, but 
4 aes idleness of human beings is even worse. Idle plant and 
=H human beings -are alike useless, but the idle human beings also 
suffer. The older economic theory was quite unable to deal with the 
ss problem of unemployment, Trade cycles were regarded as a law of 
nature By Wee now know, however, that they can be controlled. We owe 
nowledg " gomed to a The broad — is that govern- 


oe Sox sae the ght it should be pay =, to understand — , 


earlier period. And even in terms of hard cash it is seldom profitable 


large. If, in the meantime, circumstances have changed so that the . 


= courage Bak oa bree private ‘pea oI 
inclined to save, and must encourage saving or compel it by: 


There is a general conclusion to be drawn from modern economic _ 
development, and that is that any nation which desires to prosper 


must seek rather co-operation than competition with other nations. The — 


world is economically unified in a way in which it never was at any 


nowadays for one nation to ruin another. Nay more, if another nation 


is ruined, it is almost always profitable for a nation which can afford 


it to help the ruined nation on the road to recovery. This is because, 


broadly speaking, nations are more important to each other as customers | 


than as competitors, and also because unemployment is a waste of 
which the disadvantages are felt, not only in the nation in which the 
unemployment exists, but in varying degrees throughout the world. 
Although Congress finds this a little hard to understand, many people 
in international organisations now realise this. A start in the direction 
of a world where economic co-operation replaces competition has 
already been made not only in the Marshall Plan and. the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation, but also in the Colombo Plan. 


‘Many United Nations agencies, such as the Food and Agriculture 


Organisation, are interested in this problem of increasing the purchas- 
ing power of poorer nations, so that the customers of prosperous nations 
may be increased, and so that both the prosperous and the poorer 
nations may be more prosperous as a result of this exchange. 
_ This doctrine, which is promulgated by hard-headed economists for 
hard-headed reasons, encounters obstacles that are psychologically 
derived from the fetish of competition, and inherited with far too little 
change from our savage ancestors who knocked each other on the head 
with clubs. If the modern economic system is to work, we have to learn 
a less pugnacious and more co-operative outlook than that which 


tradition has made familiar—Home Service 


- Alexandrian Kings — 


icscedgioes thronged to see 

The sons of Cleopatra ~ 

Caesarion and his young brothers 
Ptolemy and Alexander 

Now being brought to the eam 
For the first time 

To be proclaimed kings 

With a dazzling ceremonial of soldiers. 


Alexander, whom they named king 

Of Armenia, Media, and of the Parthians. 
- Ptolemy, whom they named king 

Of Cilicia, Syria and Phoenicia. 

Caesarion stood slightly forward 

Dressed in rose-coloured silk 

Garlands of hyacinths upon his breast 

His belt a double loop of amethysts and sapphires 

His sandals bound with white 

Ribbons, stitched with lustrous pearls. 

Him they named greater than his juniors 

Him they named King of Kings. 


Ate 


The Alexandrians naturally understood 
These proclamfations were rhetorical and for the occasion. 


But the day was warm and inspiring 
The sky an open blue 
The Alexandrian Gymnasium one 
Triumphant work of art 
The splendour of the aristocracy exquisite 
Caesarion all grace and beauty 
(son of Cleopatra, blood of the Lagidae); 
So the Alexandrians ran to the festival 
Became enthusiastic, bestowing high. praise 
In Greek, Egyptian, and some in Hebrew 
Charmed with the beautiful scene— 
Knowing full well, of course, the value of things, 
The elegant fiction of such royalty. 
Translated by G. D. KLINGOPULOS 
from the Greek of C. P. KAVAFY 


of taxation when private people feel inclined to spend. sas 
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Wednesday, June 6 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company appoints fear 
directors to hold discussions with the 
Persian Government. International Court 
-agrees to consider British case against 
Persia 


National Coal Board’s annual report shows ad | 


surplus of*£8,000,000 in 1950 


Thursday, June 7 : 
The Prime Minister announces plans for a 
memorial to General Smuts 


The Foreign Office states that two of its 
members have been missing from their’ 
homes since May 25 

Half the ships in the Port of London idle 
because of unofficial strike of tally clerks 

King Haakon South Bank 
exhibition : 


visits the 


Friday, June 8 kin. . 

General Marshall, U. S. Sacectary of Defence, 
visits Korea and Janene for military pur- 
Poses 

House of Commons concludes twenty-two- 
hour sitting on Finance Bill, the longest 
since the war 

Four Powers’ Deputies meet again in Paris 
to discuss possible meeting of Foreign - 
Ministers in Washington 


. 7 , 


Saturday, June 9 


General Bradley, Chairman of the “US. el 


Joint Chiefs of Staff, speaks in London 
about Korea and North Atlantic defence. 
The President of the Board of Trade’ says." 
that there will be some further price 
increases but they might not be 1 very great” 


» Communists continue to withdraw in Cen" 
* tral Korea 


Ronday: June 10 


Note proposing peace conference on Japan 
presented to the Western Powers by the ” 
Soviet Government 


French troops make progress in Indo- China 
Local elections held in Italy 


Monday, June 11 


Mr. Morrison makes statement in Commons 
on missing diplomatists ~ 


United Nations forces occupy two Strategic 
points in Central Korea 


King Leopeld of the Belgians announces his © 
intention to abdicate in five weeks 


Tuesday, June 12 


House of Commons debates Finance Bill for. 
30 hours 


Governor-General of Australia opens J ubilee 
session of Federal Parliament and 
announces legislation to outlaw g@Com- 
munist Party 


Directors of Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
‘arrive for discussions on pabonslabons: 
in Teheran 
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The scene on Horse~Guards Parade on June 7 as the ceremony 


‘of Trooping the Colour took place on the occasion of the 


King’s official birthday. Princess. Elizabeth, acting on His. 

Majesty’s behalf, took the salute at the ceremony. Inset: 

Princess Elizabeth, who, as Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, 

wore a scarlet tunic adorned with her medals and Order of the 

Garter, a dark blue skirt, and a black tricorn hat with a- white 

plume—a replica of the hat worn by a Colon) of = 
Grenadiers in 1745. 


The Royal Tour, 
with the Queen, 
shows a display | 


4 


On June 7, Marshal of the Royal Air Force, Lord, Tedaér, was iatofiedt as che Chancellor of: 
Cambridge "University, the position which was last held -by the late General Smuts. After being. 
installed as Chancellor, Lord Tedder comferred honorary degrees on eleven people including the. 
Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Bradley; the New Zealand High Commis- 
sioner in the United Kingdom, Mr..- Jordan; the Director General of ‘the B.B.C., Sir William. 
Haley; Dame Edith Evans and Miss Rose Macaulay. The photograph shows the ceremonial 

procession passing King’s College, Cambridge 


vs : % 


Right: the first Test Match ‘began on June 7 at Trent Bridge, Nicene The: Scigaiaes 
shows agpson., on the third ‘day hitting a-ball off Rowan of South Lactic: South Africa won 
"= the match g3i/ 71 =e. | 
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King Haakon of Norway greeting the QO 


es cence ge ca 


ueen at Westminster Pier on his arrival in London on 


June 5 for an official visit to this country. Behind the Queen can be seem Princess Margaret and 
Princess Elizabeth. King Haakon, who arrived in the country in the royal Norwegian yacht, 
‘Norge’, was first met at Tower Bridge by the Duke of Gloucester, on behalf of the King. 
Left: King Haakon and the Duke of Gloucester on board the royal barge proceeding upstream 
from Tower Bridge to Westminster to meet the Queen and other members of the Royal Family 


as visited on the*epening day, June 6, by King Haakon together 

aret and his granddaughter Princess Astrid. The photograph 

1 by members of the Royal Air Force. The Tournament ends on 
June 23 ; 


Velasquez’ ‘Queen Isabella de 
Bourbon’ which is now on view at 
an exhibition opened on June 5 by 
Lord Brabazon at the Sabin 
Galleries in Park House, Knights- 
bridge; London: This exhibition, ‘Two 
Great Masterpieces—Velasquez. and 
Rubens’, «also includes Rubens’ 
“Dance of Italian Peasants ’ 


Right: the Senior International 
Tourist Trophy Motorcycle race on 
June 8 in the Isle of Man was won, 
in record time, by G. Duke on a 
500’ cc. Norton with an average 
speed for a course of just over 200 
miles of 93.83 m.p.h. He is seen here 
* racing behind T. McEwan 
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‘America, China, and Russia 


Sir,—According to Mr. Clifton Utley in THE 
LISTENER of June 7 Americans now appreciate 
that 

Russia would be just as reluctant to tolerate 

American troops right next to Siberia in the 

northern end of the Korean peninsula, as we 

Americans would be to tolerate troops of a 

hostile nation in the Mexican peninsula of Lower 

California just below the border of our American 

State of California. 

Why do not Americans apply the same 
reasoning to China? 

A United Nations army in South Korea was 


placed under the command of an American 


general whose avowed object was to place 
Chiang Kai-shek back into power in China. 
China’s seat on the Security Council was 
usurped by the representative of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Kuomintang group in Formosa which 
was being supplied by America with arms and 
money to blockade the coast of China, bomb 
Shanghai and foment revolution on the. main- 
land. Nevertheless, as regards the Korean war, 
China made no move until the United Nations 
army had driven the enemy out of South Korea. 
The Peking Government then gave warning that 
it could not stand idly by if General Mac- 
Arthur carried out his intention of invading 
North Korea. Brushing aside the protests of 
Great Britain, General MacArthur marched on 
the Yalu River and Chinese forces then inter- 
vened to drive away an army that was menacing 
her national independence. By one of the most 
shameful resolutions that even the Security 
Council has ever passed, China, not America, 


- was branded an aggressor; and because we are 


too timid to say ‘no’ to America our people 
are being led blindfold step by step into a war 
in which we must be destroyed because truth 


and justice will not be on our side-—Yours, etc., — 
J. T. Pra 


London, S.W.5 Tr 


Partisans of Peace 

Sir,—I am glad to have drawn a reply from 
Mr. McLachlan. Having no defence to my 
protest he falls back on an accusation of 
‘ obvious inaccuracies’ in my letter, but care- 
‘lessly forgets to point them out. It is a pity he 
missed this golden opportunity; he does, how- 
ever, mention the ‘crucial fact: that the peace 
campaign began in 1947, whereas American and 
British rearmament began in August last year’. 
It would be merciful to leave him with that 
statement in all its gorgeous simplicity,- for I 
can only conclude from it that Mr..McLachlan 


was recently born. I was a member of peace 


movements before World War No. 2 broke out, 


and we were told then, even as now, that our 


. movement was merely aiding the prospective 


enemy, Germany, just as the rebelling members 
of the Labour Party are now being told that 
they too are only aiding. their enemy—the oppo- 
site political party. 

There is one significant date and action upon 
which we cannot disagree: the Charter of the 


United Nations was signed in June 1945. I will | 


not insult Mr. McLachlan by asking if he has 
ever read it, but I do ask him under whose 


auspices the North Atlantic Treaty was made, . 


and why? Had the United Nations anything 


to do with that? If not, why then was it made? - 


Had the United Nations anything to do with 


the Bikini experiments? If not, why not? Has — 
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the United Nations anything to do with the 


well-advertised accumulation of atom bombs in 
the U.S.A.? Possibly Mr. McLachlan’s argu- 


ment is that the atom bomb, being mainly de- 


signed for the mass extermination of peaceful 
civilians, is not really rearmament..It is a 


: picturesque notion and fairly characteristic of 
much that is being said in the name of the anti-_ 


peace campaign. —Yours, et. 3's 
Dunmow A. -E. Copparp 
Sir,—Mr. Coppard calls my factual statements 

‘fallacies and misstatements’. I would like to 

know on- what ground he denies that the 

U.S.S.R 

interfering in the internal affairs of -Czecho- 

slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Albania and also, as I 

omitted last time, Bulgaria. As Mr. Coppard does 

not seem to understand why a Peace Campaign 
should be conducted by the U.S.S.R. outside its 
own boundaries, he obviously has not read my 
letter. I must, therefore, again remind him that 
this was a technique followed by the other 
socialist state—Nazi Germany. Its purpose, of 
course, is to lull the Western Powers into a sense 
of false security as Germany did in Belgium and 
Holland, to take only one example, and to con- 


vince the citizens of the U.S.S.R. that they are 


the only advocates of peace in a wicked world. 
Mr. Coppard also evades a somewhat vital issue, 
that Russia is also manufacturing atom bombs 


_which he will no doubt inform us are only in- - 


tended when they explode to sheer 3 millions 
of doves of peace. 

As to his assertion that I want peace by 
methods other than those of peace-making, what- 


ever that may mean, let me tell Mr. Coppard ~ 


that peace is not obtained by the issue of peace 
manifestos, the signatures of which have been 
obtained in many cases under false pretences 
while many others are notoriously fakes, nor by 
playing the game of Russia in denouncing one’s 
own country and its allies as being warmongers. 

Peace can be obtained if, to start with, the 
U.S.S.R. conducts its internal affairs on the same 
lines as any other real democracy, such -as 
Holland, Sweden, or Denmark, and -gives its 
citizens an opportunity of knowing what is really 
happening outside the boundaries of their own 
state; if the U.S.S.R. stops interfering in the 
internal affairs of other states, and permits the 


citizens of these states to lead their own lives - 
both politically and industrially and if it ceases — 
its obstructive tactics at every conference it has 
- attended. It might begin by ceasing its broad- 


casts of abuse of the Western Democracies, The 
first step towards peace-making is obviously the 


signing of peace treaties with Germany and 


Austria. This could already have been done but 


for the persistent obstructive tactics of socialist . 


Russia.— Yours, etc., 2 
Richmond ‘SmpnEY SALOMON 


[This correspondence is now closed—EpItoR, THE — 
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Has ihe: Motorist Weems ‘Soaked’? 
Sir,—Mr. J. E. Allen appears to hold the view 


that the railways’ annihilation of the stage coach 


should mark the end of ncaa i development 
in this country. 


All’ I can say to him as a ratepayer of Cam- 


bridge—and I gather he is arguing in that 
capacity—is that if the City Council and other 


local authorities could obtain greater financial- 


be A 


is not continually and persistently — 


or talks printed in 4 


assistance from the Goverment sven the ape 4 


keep of the roads, the motoring community as 
a whole would be delighted; and if the state were 
to give to local authorities as much again as they 
are spending on roads now, the National Ex-— 
chequer would yet retain for other purposes — 
more than two-thirds of the £250,000,000 a year 
contributed by motor taxation. Motor owners’ 
would still be paying £175,000,000 annually for 


the privilege of using the roads, which are te 


common heritage, and upon which they are out- 
numbered by others who pay no road tax. — 
There is no longer the shred of a connection 


between motor taxation and road expenditure, © 


It is the combination of penal taxation on the 


4 
. 
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’ 


one hand and the steady deterioration of a — 


neglected road system on the other which is— 


not unreasonably—the subject of protest by — 
motor owners. Their point is made without any” 


need to decry the railway system.—Yours, etc., 
Londons Wee te LA REGEY 


Sir,—Mr, J. HvAllen, ie siebt off ahaceenea 


saying that ratepayers pay for the roads over 
which a motor coach runs between London and 
Glasgow. The position is that the Ministry of — 
Transport is responsible and bears the entire 
cost of all expenditure on trunk roads on which 
by far the largest proportion of long-distance 


-traffic runs. The Ministry’s monéy comes from” 


‘the relatively very small grant (under £30,000,000) — 
which the Government makes in return for 
£250,000,000 provided by motor taxation. 

As for his contention that long-distance goods 
vehicles are not needed, I suggest that Mr. Allen. 
asks those who use them! 


Motor vehicles are involved directly Oe Ieer 


directly in every industrial, commercial and social © 
activity and it is therefore against everybody's © 
interest artificially to raise the cost of using 


them, thereby preventing the supply of really 


cheap transport, merely to benefit the railways. 
No less a person than the Chairman of British 


. Railways recently said he agreed with The Times 


that we were emerging from the railway age 
into the transport age and this meant very 
considerable changes.—Yours, etc., 
London, N.14 W. A. WAINWRIGHT 
[ This Pilea she pee is now closed ee THE 
LISTENER] 


Schubert. 


Sir,—Your reviewer of Dr. Einstein’s Schubert 3 


and Professor O. E. Deutsch’s thematic catalogue _ 
of Schubert’s works wrote: 

[Dr. Einstein] asserts of an early Fantasia for. 
piano duet 
primo patt “are missing ’; he had only to consult 
the apparatus criticus of the Collecied Edition to 


enough, on this point Deutsch for once is wrong 
too, though not so completely wrong as Ein- 

stein; he has consulted the Ba criticns s but 
a little too hurriedly. 


This does Professor Deutsch an injustice. cree 


is not, as Einstein is, describing the condition _ 
of the work, but the present statewf the manu- — 


script. In this the last sixteen bars of the primo — 


- part are missing. Apparently the missing. page 
part ace cis Ae ae 


the Collected Edition version, and then it re- — 

verted to darkness agen Toy, 6 onesies 

where it is—Your, ‘ 
Marlborough 


that ‘the last sixteen bers of the — 


learn that they are not missing. And oddly — 


bet 


+ 


o tae with which: I Hie Say, on these nee hope not 


a e honesty and frankness with a. measure of reasoned 
S optimism for the future. It may be thought that I have passed 
lightly over the possibility of catastrophe. Of that possibility I have 
sughout been intellectually conscious. But no society can live and 
function under the constant obsession of its own impending dissolution: 
che “ahereneg of i etates must be accepted, faith in the dapat of 


‘is any eae pattern in re ‘or hater one 
ch condemns us to despair. As Lenin who, being a good Marxist, was 
tainly not blind to the determinist elements in history, once remarked, 
peers is no situation from which there is Sede no way out’ 


x But this dics® not mean that every conceivable exit is open. The 
"dilemma of free will and determination is logically inescapable. We are 
both free and not free. Time is short, and if we waste too much of 
trying” all the wrong exits we may well perish i in the conflagration. 
The 
Pel the belief that the study of history will help in the discovery of 


which exits are available and which are not. The crisis has caught us—. 


to revert to my old metaphor—in mid-stream. The fierce current which 
has borne us away from our moorings on the shore behind us is 
- threatening to carry us down into the gulf. We can avoid disaster only 
if we bend all our efforts to navigate our ship towards the unknown 
shore in front. If too many of our crew are too much absorbed in 
7 “nostalgic contemplation of the ruins on the backward shore, the navi- 
gation of the ship goes by default, and the prospect of our only means 
of escape is put in serious. jeopardy. 
Let me repeat, however, the caveat which I put forward in my ‘Bias 
lecture that no historical judgments are absolute and that any historical 
interpretation depends in part on the values held by the historian, which 
will in turn reflect the values held by the age and society in which he 
lives. It is therefore incumbent on the historian, whether explicitly or 
by implication, to make clear the values on which his interpretation 
rests. But first let me contest an obvious criticism. Does not the admis- 


a The last of six leetures. Droadeast by E. 


haps easily realisable in our time—was to be able to com-— 


a. CARR on “The New Society” 


_ personal ‘Seances and 1 more of the conditions of his age and society, 
in other words, to become collective rather than individual values; but, _ 


in so far as this change is real at all, I am not sure that the view of 


history through collective eyes is necessarily more objective than the” 


view through the eyes of an individual. Then it is sometimes said that 
the improved techniques at the disposal of the historian for establishing 


his facts—notably the vast progress in statistical resources and methods ~ 


—will make history more objective. The historian has reason to 
congratulate himself on far richer resources of all kinds than were 
enjoyed by his predecessors. He can, and should, write better history; 


but once again I am not sure that this technical advance makes the 


_function of interpretation any more independent of the values which 


the historian himself brings to it. Thirdly, I am myself tempted by the 
view that the historian’s own greater consciousness of the ‘subjective 
element in his work will help to make him more aware both of his own 


_ limitations and of the quality of his own achievement. ‘ Those historians 


enquiry on which I have been engaged in these lectures rests 


sion that the values held by the historian necessarily entér into the ~ 


history that he writes deprive history of any objective character? Can | 


history in these conditions be more than a reflection of the whim 


of the historian? It seems to me foolish and misleading to deny 


the subjective element in history. Anyone who believes in the divine 
right of kings—a belief beyond the scope of argument—is bound 
to regard the last 150 years as a period of retrogression; and, if he is 
a historian of that period, he will weave his facts into a pattern of 
decline. But this does not mean that history is purely subjective. Life 
rejects these logical dilemmas of choice between opposites. The question 
of whether man is free or determined, like the famous question about 
the hen and the egg, permits of two contradictory answers, both equally 
valid. History is both subjective and objective. The historian takes his 
_raw material, the dry bones of fact, and articulating them under the 
“inspiration of his own sense of values turns them into the framework 


who have no theory’, 


observes Professor Hancock, ‘ fill the vacuum 
with their prejudices 


*, The most suspect historian is the one who makes 


~ the loudest professions of impartiality. The most objective historian, on 


this view, is the one who is most careful to check his own subjective 
interpretation by the equally subjective interpretations of others. 

But in the long run Ijam not sure that we can wholly separate 
objectivity from belief in the truth of the values which we hold; and 
this makes it all the more incumbent on me to examine some of the 
presuppositions which I have brought to the subject of these lectures 
and which have no doubt contributed to. my interpretations and con- 


clusions. The first relates to. the role of reason in human affairs. In 
“speaking of the flight from reason as an element in the transition from 


individualism to mass democracy, I referred to the influence of Marx 
and Freud. Both these thinkers were rationalists: they did not dethrone 
reason itself, but appealed from the over-simplified view of reason taken 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to a subtler and more 
sophisticated analysis. 


Kierkegaard and the Loneliness of Man 


Others went further in their assault on reason. Kierkegaard was per- 
haps the first who, by way of reaction against Hegel’s exaltation of a 
rational reality, depicted man as a lonely and helpless figure planted in 
the midst of an irrational external world; and the sudden and belated 
popularity of Kierkegaard’s doctrines a century after they were first 
formulated is a tribute to our preoccupation with this most profound 
of all the problems of our contemporary mass society.. Dostoevsky 
carried the revolt against reason from the philosophical to the ethical 
and political plane by making the rational morality of the Utilitarians 
the central target’ of his attack. The Utilitarians believed that man 
could be made moral by appealing to his rational sense of his own 
interest. For Dostoevsky man was in revolt against the tyranny of 
reason and dominated by the impulse to sin against his own interest; 
rational conviction could provide no bulwark against evil. Such a belief, 
transferred to the political world, clearly made nonsense both of*politi- 
cal freedom and of political democracy. ‘To begin with unlimited free- 
dom is to end with unlimited despotism ’, declares one of the characters 
in Dostoevsky’s novel The Devils. To deny the validity of reason is to 
reject any form of government based on the hypothesis of rational dis- 
cussion followed by a counting of heads. Democracy has no meaning or 


~ 


_ validity for Dostoevsky. He provides. the best possible negative proof 


of living history. No metaphor can be fully appropriate or expressive, 


_ since any metaphor must be taken from the field of either science or 
art, and history is, properly speaking, neither science nor art, but a 
containing. ‘some elements of both. 

But however much we may insist on the sabjeative element in 
we do regard objectivity as something towards which the 
| strives, even if he cannot attain it. In what sense, then, do 
ve that history can become more objective? It is sometimes 
with the eben goa _of mass civilisation, the values which 
to the ae puy of ey may tend to reflect less of 


that a belief in reason is a pre-requisite of belief in democracy. 
Both Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky, as well as many others who have 


followed in their wake, drew the same conclusion from their diagnosis 


of the fundamental irrationality of the external world and of human 
nature: the leap into religion. Kierkegaard, having dwelt on the help- 
lessness of the individual, preached the mystical union of the individual 
soul with God, thus saving the autonomous individual by merging him 
in a divine infinite. Dostoevsky believed that freedom and salvation 
could be attained only by the individual who merged himself in the 
community of the Orthodox Church, the Catholic Church having 


960. Seren s UR cer ae 


already become an instrument of reason and therefore of tyranny; the 


Orthodox Church and the Russian autocracy based on it provided the 


only foundation for a stable and ordered society. A third great thinker, 


_ Nietzsche, travelled the same path as Dostoevsky to a different and 


more logical conclusion. Having exposed the hollowness of all reason, 


of all democracy, of all conventional morality, he equally rejects the 


leap into religion of Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky. Nietzsche follows the 
path till he reaches a complete and absolute nihilism never perhaps 
achieved before or since in human thinking. Human action is deprived 


not merely of any rational motive but of any super-rational motive. It 


becomes simply the expression of a biological urge to self-assertion; the 


will to power. Standing beyond good and evil, and recognising no 
. conscious ultimate purpose, Nietzsche’s superman is the perfect animal. 

Nietzsche is at the opposite pole to those who subordinate means to 
ends and hold that the end sanctifies the means. He believed only in: 


action as a good in itself without reference to ends. The political thinker 
who took most from Nietzsche was the syndicalist philosopher Sorel, 
who preached the myth of the general strike as a value in itself and 


declared ‘ that the movement is everything, the goal nothing’. Musso- 


lini proclaimed himself a pupil of Sorel. But neither Fascism nor 
Nazism was in true Nietzschean tradition. The glorification of the state 
or the nation in which they indulged would have seemed to: Nietzsche 


quite as vulgar and bogus as’ the bourgeois ideals of liberal demacrary 


Revolt against Reason ee 
Nietzsche is an important thinker because he alone carried the revolt 

against reason to its ultimate limit, and thus provided the proof—once 

more a negative proof—that man, when he cuts adrift from reason, 


denies his own nature and is lost. But when today we reassert our belief _ 


in reason, we can no longer accept much that was commonly accepted 
in the nineteenth century. We can no longer believe with Hegel in a 
metaphysical.or divine reason inherent in reality and in the process of 


‘history. We can no longer believe that all the highest impulses in human 


nature derive from reason. Least of all can we believe that the appeal 
to reason will always be the decisive force that determines political 
and social action. We have learned to penetrate deeply enough into 
the springs of human action to recognise that what appears on its 


‘surface as rational motives are often only rationalisations of our . 


irrational impulses. But none of these disillusionments and discoveries 
enable us to dispense with reason as the organising factor in our life 
and in our society. Just as the approach to a more objective history 
becomes possible only when we’ recognise. and accept the subjective 
element which it inevitably contains, so the recognition and acceptance 
of the irrational element in human behaviour is the first step towards 
the fuller and more effective development of reason. The fatal barrier 


to the solution of any problem is to ignore or deny its existence. The 
' gravest obstacle today to the building up of an effective mass demo- 


cracy comes not from those who are aware of the irrational character 
of many of our contemporary pisietninen= processes, but from those who 


-are blind to it. 


To unmask the irrational by inputs from it its hypocritical fig-leaf 
of false reason is a salutary and necessary task. But this does not entail 


a panic flight from reason into the anti-rationalism of Kierkegaard 
and Dostoevsky or into the irrationalism of Nietzsche; on the contrary 


it is an essential part of the movement towards understanding and over- 
coming the irrational. Reason is an imperfect instrument: it is good to 


‘recognise and study its imperfections. But we should do ill to throw 


overboard the compass of reason if we hope to advance towards demo- 
cracy in our time. I cannot indeed share the radiant faith professed by 
the Utilitarians a century ago and by Bertrand Russell today in the 
capacity of reason to transform human nature in a single generation by 
the processes of education. Reason, like other good things, is sometimes 
discredited by the exaggerated claims of enthusiastic pundits. But in that 
interplay—or, if you like, that struggle—between the forces of good 
and evil which makes up human nature, reason is, on the whole, to be 


found on the side of the angels; and I do not believe that we shall. 
do ourselves anything but harm if we dethrone reason because reason — 


has turned out to be less powerful and less self-sufficient than we 
thought, and plunge into a cult of the irrational, even if it is disguised 
as the super-rational. 

But the concept towards which the modern historian needs most of 
all to define his attitude is freedom. It is perhaps difficult today to 
realise the immense impact of the French revolution on the contem- 
porary world. Let us recall the remark of Goethe, that most sober and 
balanced of men of genius, at Valmy: ‘Here and now begins a new 


“epoch of world histocps-and you can say that 3 yo ul were: 


‘the great event the cautious Acton was to write: ‘ Never till then 
men sought liberty knowing what they sought’. ‘There may be 


_revolution, it is on the whole fair to attribute to the French revoluti 
‘the conception of universal liberty as the goal of human endeavour. 


the same inspiration Hegel described history as ‘ nothing else 
progress of the consciousness of freedom’. And a hundred years | 


hyperbole about this claim. But, though some anticipations can be 
found in primitive Christianity and some perhaps in the English Puritan 


Hitherto freedom had meant freedom for some people to do certain 
things. Henceforth the demand was freedom in general, freedom as a 


-matter of principle, freedom for all. The makers of the French revolu- 


tion did not know what this meant; indeed, we have been trying to 
find out ever since. 

It is now apparent that the consequence of the French sevice 
was to change the conception of freedom in two ways. By universalising: 
freedom, it linked it with equality; if all were to be free, then all must 


be. equal. Secondly, it gave freedom a material content;-for, once 


freedom was extended from the limited class which could take economic 
well-being for granted to the common man who was concerned first and 
foremost with his daily bread, freedom from the economic constraint 
of want was clearly just as important as freedom from the political 


-constraint of kings and tyrants. The generation following the French 


revolution resisted both these conclusions. The third estate, but not 
the fourth, was the beneficiary of the liberty and equality conferred 


‘by the revolution. The new liberal doctrine which denied the. competence 


of the state to intervene in the economic process created a new view 
of economic liberty and stultified the proposed extension of equality 
from politics to economics. But after the middle of the nineteenth 
century this attempt to limit the implications of the revolution broke 
down under the weight of the new industrial age of mass civilisation. In 
the twentieth century hardly anyone openly contests the propositions 
that freedom means freedom for all and therefore equality, and that 
freedom if it means anything must include freedom from want. é 
Pious acceptance of these propositions does not, however, always 
carry with it willingness to accept. their application in terms of policy; 
and it is here perhaps that we have to take a stand and define our 
values. If anyone maintains that it is desirable to achieve the greater 
freedom of the few at the cost of the lesser freedom of the many, or, 
in Mandeville’s phrase, to make society happy by keeping many people 
wretched and poor, I can make one of two replies. In the first place, 
I can assert my view against his as an ultimate difference in values 
about which one does not argue: one believes in the freedom of the 
few as a proper aim and purpose, or one does not. Secondly, I can 
reply that the course of history is, according to my interpretation, set 
against the realisation of such a conception ma freedom : I might say 
to the champion of freedom for the few, as I said in my first lecture 
to the hypothetical champion of monarchy in the United States, that 
the whole history of the last 150 years is ranged against him. But if 
he countered me with the charge that I had arrived at my interpretation 
of history through the medium of my own values, I should have no 
completely conclusive answer. Perhaps I might say that my interpreta- 
tion of history seems to me more objective than his precisely because 
my values are truer, and therefore lead to less distortion, than his. 
But this might imply that the values which were being approved and 
realised by the course of history were truer than those which were 


rejected; and this in turn might involve me in acceptance of a belief 


im progress in history—a point to which I shall return later. 
ma 3 
Mill’s ‘Equality in Liberty’ % ) 

Having made clear my belief that freedom in our day as a wat of 
political action and political endeavour must mean freedom for all, 
let me come to its practical applications and embarrassments. Mill’s 
famous formula. recognised liberty for all and therefore comprised 
equality in liberty. But Mill’s- liberty was limited to the political and 
intellectual sphere; when he wrote his famous treatise at the end of 
the eighteen-fifties he had not advanced even as far as he advanced 
later towards the problems of mass civilisation and of economic liberty 
and equality. Even in the political sphere the proposition that my free- 
dom is valid only in so far as it does not limit the freedom of others 
constitutes a far more serious qualification of absolute liberty than 
Mill himself realised. But, when_we advance beyond the political sphere, 
the qualification becomes so far-reaching as to necessitate something 
almost like a re-definition of our whole conception of freedom; and it 
is at this point that some of those who had appeared to accept the 


fe 


‘on the Seno liberties of: somes i it is not “unnatural 
those some feel that the new freedoms are not an extension 
edoms, but their negation. Enough volumes have been 
theme in the last few years to fill a bookcase. You can 
newspaper today without finding an article or a letter 
-hashes the familiar argument. Nor can we escape from the 
emma. The price of liberty is the restriction of liberty, The 
iberty for ate is Testriction of the ‘greater penny of some. 


nse” about Pate: ithe. 
. shall not minimise the reality of this issue and the diffehonces 


involved, more nonsense is talked on the subject of controls 
1-any other in current politics; and some of this nonsense we can 
of forthwith. When I was a boy, one could travel up Whitehall 
horse-bus or a hansom cab or on a. bicycle, and, having reached 
north end, turn right without more ado into the Strand—a distance 
00 yards or so—to catch one’s train at Charing Cross. Today one 
Js up Whitehall by motor-bus or car, and, having reached the 
| end: and stopped at the traffic lights, one makes a compulsory 
it of Trafalgar Square, stops at more traffic lights, and -at last, 
travelled well over a quarter of a ‘mile, doubles back into 
aring Cross station in time to miss one’s train. What a monstrous 
ment of the liberty of. the individual! Could one demand a 
proof how far we have travelled on the road to serfdom? Yes, 
as-better when one could reach Charing Cross in two minutes Py 
lling 100 yards. Yes, it was better when one could walk into any 
cer’s shop and buy five pounds of sugar for a shilling. The difference 
that traffic controls: never became an issue’ of party: politics and. are 
now forty years old, so that they have acquired a patina of uncontro- 
-versial antiquity which makes it almost sacrilegious to question them; 
‘there is no black market in dodging the traffic lights. The rules are 
simply accepted, for all their inconvenience to the individual, as a 


F of traffic outruns the comfortable capacity of the streets. When demand 
-outruns supply, and your sense of fairness requires you to make an 


= is nothing for it but the queue—the queue at the grocer’s shop 
‘or the queue at the traffic lights. These are the conditions of scarcity: 
they will be overcome when we can afford to build enough parkways, 
or fly-overs to carry our traffic and to put enough of the basic necessi- 
_ ties ‘ofa decent life in the shops. . 
> For the present, however, in our crowded mass civilisation, these 
Ea conditions have becomé inescapable. To raise the banner of freedom for 
all is to accept as a normal, decent amenity of the new society those 
controls which are necessary to effect the orderly equal distribution of 
_ scarce resources—whether the resources in question are food and cloth- 
% ing or space’on the roads. This does not imply that all existing controls 
are either well conceived or well administered; it cannot be assumed 
- without question that even our traffic regulations are the best in the 
_ world. But, in principle, scarcity always makes controls necessary. In 
: ‘conditions of -scarcity, control to assure equal distribution {s not a 
negation of freedom, but a vital step on the road to freedom—that 
, freedom which can only come in full with full abundance. These 
~ problems of distribution are not, in my view, the major problems of 


a 
} - 


- freedom in the new society. The economic condition’ of freedom is_ 


_ the creation of abundance through the right allocation of our human 
/and material resources to the requirements of production; and here, 
‘t00, there will have to be traffic regulations and traffic lights which are 
_ restrictions © ‘on liberty, but are none the less, rightly regarded, necessary 
x “milestones on the road to freedom. The political condition of freedom 
c and economic and political conditions are not really separable—is 
~ the: realisation by the new mass democracy of the principle of govern- 
spa of all and by all and for all. These are high ideals, and politics 


foolish, and even | how wicked, it is to hope to achieve the millen- 


almost sadistic pleasure on the fact of original sin. This is the truth, 
not ‘the whole truth, and perhaps not even the most 
d relevant part of the truth. Let us at any rate sometimes 
rasiteg eae also ae of go achievements and has 


normal, decent amenity of civilised society in‘a city where the pressure - 


attempt to’ satisfy all demands in more or less equal proportions, then © 


the art of the possible. Whole books are written nowadays to explain | 


be utopian if we expect to 


untered c on n thé W way. nis 
‘The French revolution, from, which I started, _was, in spite o 
national origin and title, a European’ event in an age when Europe 
still dominated the world. The revolution of today is still more certainly 
a world event, and its future does not turn on the destiny of a single 


country. In these lectures I have tried, looking both forward and back- 


ward, to chart the course of the revolution in the midst of which we 
are living. We see its workings everywhere today, sometimes in sharp 


and rugged outline, sometimes dimly and half hidden beneath an 
apparently unruffled surface, in Europe, in Asia (perhaps at this 


moment most of all in Asia), in Africa, in the Americas. We cannot 


escape it: we can only seek to understand it and to meet it. But I am, 


for natural reasons, more particularly concerned with the destinies of 
Great Britain and western Europe and with the implications of the 
world revolution for these countries. And. here one is bound to note 
discouraging symptoms. Two world wars, of which the first had its 
main centre, and the second one of its main centres, in western Europe, 


have helped to create there a condition of material exhaustion and 


moral lassitude. Material difficulties in the present and graver appre- 
hensions for the future have revealed themselves in those theories of 


_ historical decline, of judgment in history, or of a retreat into an ivory 


tower of pure knowledge which are so widely current in Great Britain 
and western Europe at the present time. : 

~ Two factors are at work here. The first is the same which accounted 
for the immense vogue of Spengler’s Decline. of the West in Germany 
after the first world war. The sense that Germany had lost her place 
among the great nations began to spread in the interval between 
the two world wars to the nations of western Europe, and after the 
second world’ war struck firm roots there. The shifting of the centre 


Wok: gravity of the world to other continents translated itself into a 


belief in universal decay. In Great Britain, in particular, the tempta- 
tion to identify the end of British supremacy with the impending 


“end of civilisation became increasingly hard to resist. The almost 


unchallenged British supremacy of the nineteenth century was the 
result of a fortunate opportunity seized with energy and enterprise— 
the long start enjoyed by Britain in that complex series of develop- 
ments known as the industrial revolution. It was an accident whose 
results could not last for ever. By the beginning of the twentieth 
century the’ British lead was being overtaken by Germany and by the 
United States. After the first world war the world economy and the 
world financial system, built as it was on the international division 
of labour between metropolitan industrial nations and dependent 
colonial peoples, crumbled in ruins: after the second world war Great 
Britain—like much of the rest of the world—was the impoverished 
debtor of the United States. Whatever the situation of the rest of the 


world had been, and whatever the prospects of civilisation in general, 


these straitened circumstances in Britain, and the sense of economic 
dependence succeeding economic supremacy, could hardly fail to 
encourage an inclination to look back to a golden age in the past and 
promote pee estimates of future ene 


Decline of the Old Ruling Class 

The second factor in this increasingly pessimistic outlook was domes- 
tic. The vast majority of the ruling group in Great Britain, in every 
branch of national life, still belong, by birth or by adoption, to the class 
which was the main beneficiary of British prosperity and power before 
1914, and are therefore under the impression of a steep decline not only 
in British power and prosperity as a whole, but, within the country, in 
the power and prosperity of the class to which they belong. Before 1914 
concessions by the British ruling class to other groups in the interests 
of social cohesion and social stability had been made out of a rising 
standard of living. They had been made at the cost of a curtailment 
of a natural increase, but not—except for a very small and highly 
privileged group—at the cost of an actual decline. In the last thirty 


years the situation has changed rapidly; and, with the decline in | 


Britain’s power and prosperity, the cost both of armaments and of 
social services has been met by progressively depressing the living 
standards of a large part of the ruling class. 

There is thus a dual reason for the pessimistic and fatalistic mood 
in the British approach to contemporary problems: the decline in 
British power ‘and prosperity as’ a whole, and the decline of the power 
and prosperity of that group in British society which has a paramount 
share in determining policy and opinion. It is on any reckoning extra- 


oadinasl difficult for groups or. individuals who Hae enjoyed pros- 


perity under a certain dispensation, and learned to regard the beliefs 
on which that dispensation rested as eternally valid, to re-adapt them- 
selves to a. world in which that dispensation has passed away for ever 
and its beliefs are shown to be no more than a reflection and expres- 


sion of the interests that upheld it. Once upon a time I had an uncle 
_ who beguiled his declining years by explaining to all who would listen 


that the world was going rapidly from bad to worse. But, being by 
nature a cheerful soul, he always ended his lament with the same 
aphorism: ‘ Well, if we are all going down the drain, let us go down 
the drain with our top-hats on’ 


drain than by the prospect that the gale may blow off their top-hats. 
Respect for tradition is all right in its way. Nostalgia for the ruins on 
the shore that lies behind is a natural and venial human sentiment. But 
pam in it oa cast become politically fatal. 


Explanation of Revolutions 

It is tempting to discover here what I will call not a a of history, 
but the explanation of a common historical phenomenon. Those 
powerful and decisive historical upheavals which we call revolutions, 
without confining the term to upheavals which are brought about or 
followed by violence, have generally been accompanied by a dis- 
placement of power and leadership from one country to another,. as 
if it was not possible for the same role to be played «by the same 
country in successive and different periods of history; and, if this is 
true, I would suspect that the explanation lies in the difficulty which 
occurs in inducing any powerfully established ruling group to abandon 
the privileges which it enjoyed in the period of its supremacy and to 
adapt itself to the revolutionary process of transition from one period 
to the next. 

No inherent reason exists why we in this country should succumb 


to the same experience. It does indeed seem to me impossible for_ 


external reasons that Great Britain*should regain the position of world- 
wide supremacy which she exercised in the nineteenth century. But, 
if existing ruling groups can adapt themselves to the revolutionary 
changes through which we are passing, or be replaced by other groups, 
no necessary obstacle stands in the way of further progress towards 


the new society whose outlines have already begun to shape themselves. » 


But this involves the obligation to accept and complete the revolu- 


tion on which we have willy-nilly embarked. It is only in recent years 


that the notion of radical innovation has brought pallor to our cheeks. 
‘ Nothing less than a convulsion that will shake the globe to its 
centre’, wrote Burke, a sound conservative, ‘can ever restore the 
European nations to that liberty by which they were once so much 
distinguished’. And Acton, who was also no radical, referred to 


revolution as ‘the modern method of progress’, whose function is 


“to shake off the past’ and ‘to rescue the world from the reign of 
the dead’. It was perhaps a better Britain in which even the Right 
were on nodding terms with revolution than the Britain of today in 
which even the Left will be found, when the moment comes for the 
autopsy, to have died with ‘ Safety First’ graven on their hearts. Three 
broad possibilities confront this country at the present time: sudden 
disaster, slow stagnation and decay such as once overtook the civilisa- 
tions of Byzantium and of Spain, and re-adaptation to the needs and 


conditions of a new historical period. The one thing we cannot do is- 


to return to the shore whence we have come. Disaster might overwhelm 


- us through events largely beyond our control. But the possibility of a 


tornado does not excuse negligent or faulty seamanship. We still have 
a good chance of coming through if we boldly face the prospect ahead. 

And this brings me back to the point from which I started: whether 
we are to think of the century and a half since the French Revolution— 
together with the other great events which changed the face of the 
world in the closing years of the eighteenth century—as a period of 
advance or decline. If I sometimes in these lectures or elsewhere said 


_ hard things about the nineteenth-century order, I should like here to 
make full amends. We still stand perhaps rather too near to the _ 


Victorian age: we can see too clearly the warts on its face. But I 
have no doubt that it will in future, and in virtue primarily of the 
British achievement, rank as one of the great ages of history. Nor do 
I believe that the nineteenth-century achievement represents a self- 
stultifying climax, a dead end in which humanity has come to a full 
stop. I believe that the future will take these foundations and build 
fresh achievements on them, though I should refuse altogether to guess 


This country today is full of old . 
' gentlemen—some of them not so old, and some of them in important. 
places—who are far less worried by the prospect of going down the 


not altogether new): 


whether this will ‘happen at once or. after a more. or less proton od 


among. the leaders in Pike next advanice: But even rif I were compel 
to despair of the ability of the country to which I belong, or of the 
group to which I belong, to share in a further advance, even if I were 

compelled to regard them as no more than stately relics left behind 

on the backward shore, this would still not provide me with sufficient 

evidence to support the unlikely conclusion that the process of history 

has come to an end. The race will not stop staply. because some of the 

runners fall out. 

‘It will be perceived that I am in some sense committing myself. to. 
the old-fashioned, discarded, discredited belief in progress in history. 
But let me be clear in what sense. I believe in progress in neither of 
the senses current in the nineteenth century. I do not believe in laws of 
history comparable to the laws of science in accordance with which | 
human affairs continually advance through certain regular processes 


- towards some: higher condition (and equally little in laws in accordance - 


with which they successively or alternately advance and decline). Nor 
do I believe in the working of providence through the processes of 
history to reward human merit or to punish human sin. Nor do I. 
profess to offer any objective definition of progress. Progress is just what | 

it says, a moving on—a conscious moving on towards purposes which 

are felt to be worthy of human faith and human endeavour. These 

purposes and the actions which they inspire, like all human purposes” 

and actions, are blended of good and evil in varying proportions. ~The 

purposes and actions of one group or of one generation are sifted and 

tested, accepted and rejected, by its contemporaries or its SUCCESSOTS 5 

yet progress is clearly meaningless unless one believes (whether or not 

the belief is supported by some religious or secular faith) that the forces 

of good in mankind sufficiently balance the forces of evil not merely to 

keep the ship afloat and provide for its navigation, but to inspire some 

sense of goal or destination. Certainly, without the hypothesis of pro- 

gress, there is no history. Men emerge into history when they become 

aware of themselves as having a past, and consciously use the achieve- 

ments of the past as a starting-point for future achievement. The un- 

historical peoples are those who have no aspirations, those who do not 

look backwards because they do not look forwards. Faith in the fature 

is a condition of meaningful interest in the past. 


* 


Towards Freedom for All. _ ; 
If, however, I were asked to define the content of progress, I should 


fall back on the well-worn word ‘freedom’; and, if I were asked to 


define the goal towards which we shall seek to move at the present 


_ time, I should say ‘ freedom for all’, or ‘freedom for many’ in con- 


trast with the ‘ freedom for some’ * which has been the great achievement 
of the recent past. And, if I were asked to define freedom, I do not 
think I could do better than the definition of Berdyaev (which is indeed 
“The opportunity for creative activity’. This 
definition includes within itself the old and unsatisfyingly negative defi-: 
nition of freedom.as ‘ the recognition of necessity *; for creative activity 
implies an understanding of the conditions in which | such activity can 
be pursued. The world of politics—and what is not political today?— 
is the world of history. No valuable political activity can be carried on 
without that knowledge of conditions and possibilities which history 
affords. No history, no freedom: and, conversely, no freedom, no 
history. In these lectures I have tried to show the process of inter- 
action between past and future, between objective and subjective, 
between the determined and the free, which I believe to be the essential 


element of history and the essential element of freedom, and to show — 


how it is possible to derive from it not the absolute and irrevocable 
judgments which we expect from the scientist, but the critical insights 
which belong to the study of history and politics. And these critical 
insights, which constantly seek to revise the insights of others, are 


themselves subject to constant criticism and revision. The one absolute 


in history is change. Nobody can doubt that we live in a world which 
is constantly being transformed before our eyes. Let me refer again to 


the words of Tocqueville which I took in my first lecture as the motto 


of this series and to which I have more than once returned in the 
course of it: “A new science of politics is indispensable to a new 


_ world’. It would be a pity if we in this country failed to play our 


part in working out, in theory and in practice, this new science because 

‘ we obstinately fix our eyes on the ruins which may still be descried on — 
the shore we have left’ while the current sweeps pSin. hee - backward = 
towards the ‘gulf *,—Third Frere » pp ener 
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stents difficult to Boaeisticc about any ged. recta our 
which has. not been subjected to the selective operation 
. But it does seem to me that contemporary German litera- 
akes up an organic whole, that it has a kind of natural 
d configuration. In any case, it is not what we might have 
—the literature and war-stricken chaos of perplexity and of 


that followed. the ai world war. 


rence ne Goethe: eS ae ree Risen! 
‘oday, more than ever before, Goethe i isa * sirbastold and a rallying 
ate. power to bois 3 and ‘to fortify, to preserve measure and 


fee at time. Tee74s, ‘the. power, not only of © ‘a writer, but of a 
rsonality, of aman with an organic conception. 

“A period of history exists in its own right and not as a transition or 
Means to an end. Of this, the greater of the German writers of our 
day are aware, as tee have’ not been for more than a hundred 


shanks recy to the influence of Goethe. Other influences 
n to me as nothing by comparison. ‘Rilke has many imitators among 
younger German versifiers; but he is, I think, a fading fashion rather 
- power, although I do believe a few of his poems may stand the 
of time. The Germans read French, English and American litera- 
e with avidity, but I doubt whether it will have an abiding influence. 
The work of T. S. Eliot is, perhaps, an exception, though we must 
inguish between influence and affinity. ‘Murder in the Cathedral ’ 


reason of the author's integrity and _ his sense of something beyond 
catastrophe. 
The greatest of the modern poets who wrote in the German language, 
Stefan George and Hugo von Hofmannsthal, have little influence that 
I can discover, although their work is stamped with immortality. Their 
y will surely come again. Kafka is recognised in Germany as in all 
Europe for the powerful writer he was, but he seems much more distant 
than he did between the wars, for the tragic dilemma of which he was 
_ the exponent and prophet has passed. Kafka’s world is a prison made 
by man himself. Whatever man may do, the prison closes around him 
and narrows until it becomes his death-cell. Omnipotent Evil is the gaoler 
who. guards the gates with unrelenting vigilance until the day of 
execution. And this is the dilemma: that the victim never knows why he 
was sentenced. If I say that Germany is a liberated country, I do 
“not speak politically. I have Kafka in mind, though not Kafka alone. 
: pape walls could not have been broken down by invading armies 
r by the establishment of a new political order. They have been 
dissolved as though by the operation of some powerful ‘transcendence. 
_ It is true that the brutish secular tyranny that oppressed a nation and 
challenged the world could not have been overthrown without armed 
violence | after an unforgivable toleration had allowed it to grow strong. 
But, necessary as was the work of physical destruction and. political 
- transformation, it could not. Bo to the root of the matter. The modern 
a secular religions, the whole ‘ messianic hoax’ (as Professor Butterfield 
called it), all the ‘ideologies’ (as we call them) or ‘ demonologies’ (as 
Thy ae to call them) have not only been shattered by external force. 
ey have rotted in that German national soil which engendered them 
not altogether free from their contamination even today. 
fter the first world war in Germany, though not in Germany 
-akme, men thought themselves masters of their own destiny in wilful 
di tion. of the plain evidence. Nature was something to be ‘ con- 
”, God “something that did not exist. But today these secular 
i ; have collapsed. Now, if we look at a German bookshop, we 
struck by the many theological works that are displayed. And 
may be surprised when, upon enquiry, we hear how big a 
If the secular dogmatism that spread in Germany after 
d war could be summarised by the arrogant slogan: ‘ My 
mas the whole ee of Kexmeth theological literature 
aie 


flections | on Recent German Wri riting 


It is much less anarchic and. less tortured than the German 


has become not fashionable, but familiar in a rather intimate way by — 


VOIGT. Spikes ee 


now is ‘ Thy Kingdom come’ oie devises the total defeat of that liberal 
theology which prepared the way for the segular religions. It gives 
doctrinal precision to that sense of the transcendent which marks so 


deep a change in the German atmosphere today. To examine this matter - 


in detail would take me beyond my subject here, so that I shall only 
mention a few names, above all Theodor Haecker, the Christian 
philosopher, humanist, and master of the German language, and Paul 
Schutz, the man of apocalyptic vision. These two, and others like 
Pastor Vogel, Asmussen, Guardini, Cullman and Gogarten, have pro- 
duced a body of theological writing unsurpassed in contemporary Europe. 


‘The change is perceptible even in secular writers. I think I can detect — 


it in the development of Ernst Jiinger’s work. No contemporary German 
has so many readers amongst the younger generation as Jiinger has 
today. He began by being a romantic (I use the word in no derogatory 
sense). He became known in this country soon after the first world war 
by his book In Stahlgewittern, which appeared:in English translation 
under the title of The Storm of Steel (with an introduction by Mr. 
Lloyd George). It is a heroic, romantic book about men in battle. A few 


years later, Jiinger romanticised the industrial workman (just as he 


had romanticised the soldier) in his book Der Arbeiter. Jiinger has 
often been accused of nihilism, but I am not’sure that the accusation 
was ever just. He has an eagerly enquiring spirit, but his enquiry was 
aesthetic, rather than philosophical. Uncertainty with regard to his real 
meaning may have exposed him to the charge of nihilism. I find his 
Strahlungen—a kind of war-diary—rather too detached. It reveals a 
sincere love of France, but shows little awareness of her humiliation 


and affliction. At least, so it seems to me. 
But’ Jiinger has grown—as a writer and as a personality. He is a . 


master‘of the German language, a lover of words, but never wordy. He 
loves words as Linnaeus loved plants. There is a strange affinity between 
him and the great Swedish botanist. Jiinger’s Heliopolis, published in 


1949, °is a kind of Utopia, a realm neither of absolute felicity nor of 


absolute ‘horror. It is a common error, which‘ Jiinger does not make, 
to suppose that refinement and cruelty never go together. Heliopolis 


. contains passages of great beauty enriched bya chivalrous spirit and a 


mature wisdom. The cruelty, painted with a fine, firm brush, as though 
by some Chinese artist, seems much more terrible than the heaped-up 
horrors so lavishly exhibited in the books we used to call ‘ realistic’. 


The European Idea . 
Towards the end Jiinger felt the full force of the aicecan catas- 
trophe. He felt it as a European and not only as a German. His son 
fell in battle. He saw the American tanks roll past his own home in 
the heart of rural Germany. He has no word of bitterness or anger 
against her foes. His Friedensschrift, written before the war was over, 
is the noblest expression of the European idea since Novalis wrote his 
fragment Die Christenheit oder Europa in 1799. Unless I am mistaken, 
it is in the Friedensschrift that Jiinger, for the first time, asserts the 
primacy of the Christian faith in Europe. His Ueber die Linie, pub- 
lished last year, takes up the nihilist challenge. ‘It would not be so 
bad’, he writes in this small but pregnant volume, ‘if Nihilism were 
specifically evil, for in that case, the diagnosis would be more hopeful. 


~The means to fight evil do exist!’ Much more disquieting is the fusion, 


or even the reciprocal obliteration, of good and evil which so often 
eludes the sharpest vigilance ’. 

Now let us pass on to another writer: ‘The old European gods, 
the gigantomachy of the powers, the old heresies of every kind, and 
those who overcame these heresies—all are reappearing behind new 
masks to fight the old battles’. These words- of Elizabeth Langgasser’s 
give us a clue to her work. They are. the all-pervading theme of her 
great novels. The’ ‘ gigantomachies’ are fought in the hearts, not of 
Titans, supermen, deified heroes, or conquerors, or ‘ types’, but of the 
people—men, women and children—who crowd her pages. I was about 
to say ‘ ordinary’ or ‘common’ people, but that is precisely what her 
characters are not. There is no such thing as ‘ the common man” and, 
although her characters are people such as we could all meet anywhere 
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pages—and ike ane ee we Sthive read? 
does not dissect or attempt to reveal motives, or to 
r to moralise. ‘And yet, in a deeper sense, her novels 
and her scene ‘a field full of folk’..Her landscapes” 
and charactef, like the landscapes of Lovis Corinth, the 
modern German painters. The light is intense, the darkness _ 
all the time we are aware of an apocalyptic transcendence. 
pads oe ‘that en Sens. has. a Vena humour | 


st n vel was Published a year ago—the ‘Marhische aera en- 
the voyage of seven ‘ Argonauts’ through the Mark of Branden- 
n the spring of 1945. They meet the Russians—they, too, are 
of the universal humanity. ‘Some of these encounters are terrible. 
are charming. A terrified German girl meets a Russian soldier in 
3 table, a mere boy with abundant straw-coloured hair who might have 
“bet of one of the more endearing scenes in the novels of 

. The incident is told with a humour, a tenderness, and a 
nich make it a miniature masterpiece of European literature. 
I ool fave liked to say a few words about Werner Bergengriin, who 
a stature comparable with Elizabeth Langgasser, but with greater 
wer of construction and of consistent organic symbolism. But I cannot 
- attempt an adequate characterisation of his works. : 
Taken as a whole, the contemporary German novel is not ‘ psycho- 
1’. It reveals a regard for the human person that forbids unseemly 
sition into hidden motives. The author does not ‘explain’ his 
racters. They live. The reader may not understand them entirely, but 
§ part of authentic human personality to elude ultimate understand- 
_ ing. A creative writer (or painter, for that matter) can himself never 
entirely understand his own creations (as Goethe observed, when he 
was asked to explain the second part of ‘ Faust’). The creative writer 
_is “no pedlar of abstractions. Abstractions, in the world of art, are not 
 ereations. They are, at the best, dissections. They do not live, because 
7 they cannot live. Through the contemporary German novel there runs 

a sense of the plastic reality and of the ultimate mystery of nature, of 
_ human nature above all. The frequent occurrence of the word ‘ Utopia’ 
p==1- mentioned Jiinger’s utopian Heliopolis a moment ago—suggests 
_ that we are in the presence of.a Utopian literature. But we are not. 
_ As far as recent German literature is concerned with Utopia at all, it is 
anti-Utopian. Utopia is described in Hermann Kasack’s Town Beyond 
the Stream—the daily life of Utopia, the people, their manners, their 
peouversstiva, the streets, the architecture, the administration. 

“What sort of a world is this Town Beyond the Stream? It is not a 
"Platonic Politeia, where justice reigns. It is not a felicitous Abbey of 


tyrannical state of George Orwell’s 1984. It is no City of Dreadful 
_ Night. There is no happiness. and no-suffering, no wealth and no 
poverty, no justice and no injustice, no good and no evil. The inhabi- 
q tants lived in our world once—and then they passed ‘ Beyond the 
Stream’. And now they are neither alive nor dead. They look around 
3, with solemn vacuity. They eat and drink, but the food has no savour 
and the wine no sparkle. There are no children, except that, from time 
to time, a procession of children will walk across the town, from 
_ nowhere to nowhere, staring straight at the sun with unblinking eyes. 
- The administration is a bureaucracy—silent, smooth and perfect. This 
* is Utopia. Not any Utopia, but just Utopia! ‘ 
I have mentioned some new names, like Elizabeth Langgtisser and 
y Kasack, but the work being done by some of the older writers is by no 
"means old. Hermann Hesse had a European reputation even before the 
war. T have just read his last book Das Glasperlenspiel. Music and the 
mind of the musician are the pure essence of this masterpiece, as they 
are ‘of Thomas Mann’s Dr. Faustus. But Hesse’s novel is not at all 
Ks erie The chief character, Knecht, is the inventor of the perfect 
_ musical instrument, a keyboard made of glass beads, a work of subtle 
_ inventive" genius, exceedingly complicated and commanding a great 
_ Tange of harmony and tone. This novel is a kind of Chinoiserie, but on 
ose scale, a whimsical, witty, profound, Mozartian work. 
3 statalee, too, was known before the war. His recent work shows that 
he is still at the height of his powers. It contains a lesson or, rather, 
ence: that the springs of healing are deeper than the springs 
Stefan Andres is a new writer—new, at least, to me—a 
Pe siort nove a form of which the Germans are the greatest 


~ bs keen 


touches—the great tradition of Jean Paul! 


It seems to me that German poetry is in such a bleak period today. 


them, a-poem entitled ‘ Hiob Nabi’, and I could not speak in terms of 


Thelema where all do as they please. It is not Erewhon. It it not the ~ 
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German te es of genial, expdgive Soba full of odd iii 
whimsical personalities, of human goodness and endearing satiric 


And now, before I finish, let me say something about recent German __ 
verse. I find myself in rather a difficulty, for German critics whose 
judgment I trust speak with admiration of several poets whose poetry, 
it seems to me, does not quite ‘come through’. The course of English 
poetry, from Chaucer to Andrew Young, preserves an astonishing 
organic continuity on the highest level, whereas the course of German 
poetry is broken by arid periods, like bleak winters that last too long. =’ 


I at least, -know of only one German poet who has, since the war, 
written verse which I should dare call ‘ great’. I mean Karl Wolfskehl. 
A slim volume of his verse appeared last year under the title of fob, or — "e 
the Four Mirrors. Wolfskehl is an orthodox Jew whose poetry is rooted 


in the Kabbala and the Prophets. His poems have a concentrated — va 


religious passion controlled by a powerful mind and sweetened by joy ? 
and by humility. I shall finish now by saying just this about one of ta 


great reverence when I say that ‘Hiob Nabi’ has a close affinity, 


both in manner and content, with Christopher Smart’s ‘ Song to David’. 
—Third Programme 


Russia and Persia 


(continued from page 943) 


~ Baku, we cannot help recollecting that Finland was attacked in order 


that the Finnish frontier might be pushed further away from Leningrad. A 

In addition to these three motives there are now two new ones. The 

Soviet rulers perhaps feel peculiarly fitted to rule a country like Persia, 

where: democratic forms of government are new and ill understood, 

where there is a vast gap between rich and poor, and where social 

services hardly exist. And finally there is the lure of oil. Remember that 

half the oil in the world lies in a long line from north Persia through 

Iraq, south-west Persia and the Arab coast of the Persian Gulf. All 

the concessions hitherto granted in this area have been obtained by 
companies belonging to states of the Atlantic Treaty group: Great Kj 
Britain, America, and to a smaller extent France and Holland. What 


a temptation to a state which is confident in the suitability of its social 


nostrum for all peoples. The economic and strategic effect of the 
transfer. of even part of these oil reserves from the Western Powers. to 
Russia needs no elaboration. And it is through the Middle East, includ- — 
ing the Persian Gulf, that the air lines run connecting the west with 
India, Australasia and the Far East. 

There are, then, plenty of reasons why Russia should regard western 
Persia as the centre of Soviet aspirations. There are better reasons why vy 
the independence of Persia should continue to be of vital importance 
to Great Britain. Some people supposed that the status of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon having changed, we might disinterest ourselves 
in the fate of Persia, but any such belief must have been dissipated by 
the attitude of British—and America—statesmen on this point. Already 
in 1948 the United States Government decided to afford to Persia 
certain kinds of military assistance such as had already been given to 
Greece and Turkey. The object was to assist Persia to maintain her 
internal stability—a matter of interest to the United States, whose 
desire it was declared to be to maintain the internal security of che 
Middle East. The position of Great Britain was made clear a year 


-ago by Mr. Bevin, after the North Atlantic Council had concluded 
its session, and a similar statement was issued on behalf of the United 


States by the Secretary of State. Mr. Bevin said that His Majesty’s 
Government remained vitally concerned in the independence, integrity 
and security of Greece, Turkey and Persia; he declared his conviction 
that the strengthening of the North Atlantic Treaty would be conducive 
to that end; and he concluded: ‘ His Majesty’s Government are deter- 
mined to continue their policy of direct support to these and other 
countries which are striving through military and economic efforts to 
safeguard their independence and territorial integrity’. This, then, is 
the common interest that binds Britain and America to Persia and 
Persia to. them, and it is against this background that friends of Persia 
in this country have been studying the oil controversy: in recent weeks. 
—Third Programme 
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Se" ETWEEN the living artist and the dead there is, today, an 
unusually wide gulf. The dead, however revolutionary they 
gia may have been while they were alive, are respectable. The living 
i. are still on trial: posterity has not yet pronounced its verdict, 
and until it has done so, praise and condemnation are equally risky. 
To say that Titian is sometimes a bore or that Renoir’s raptures are 
often tainted with vulgarity is merely to indulge in amiable uP ROESTEI 

But to prophesy immor- 
tality for Michael Ayrton 
or Louis le Broquy is 
equivalent to putting 
oC" one’s shirt on a_ horse 
a Be that has not yet run in 
one of the classic races. 
The art critic has more 
ps opportunities for making 
MY a fool of himself when he 
batks his fancy than the 
art historian. But since 
his foolishness can only 
be revealed by a verdict 
that has not yet been 
given, a race that has not 
been run, he has less to 
lose, though his bet is 


riskier. 
; It happens that current 
exhibitions are fairly 


evenly divided between 

the living and the dead. 

- Starting, on the safety- 
first principle, with the 

=" dead, Colnaghi’s exhibit 
Old Master drawings, 

: Wildenstein’s ‘ Master- 
ag pieces’—a- simple if 
arrogant title—the Marl- 
borough Galleries 
: French Masters of the 
Nineteenthand Twentieth 


Ps Centuries, the Matthiesen Gallery Toulouse-Lautrec, and Burgh House, | 


. Hampstead, Constable and his Contemporaries. The names are mostly 
familiar enough: many of the works of art attached to them are less so. 
The show of drawings at Colnaghi’s contains enchanting things by 


obscure persons of almost every period since the mid-fifteenth century — 


_ and surprising things by less obscure persons. Who, for example, would 
have credited Landseer with the power to use his pen as expressively 


-as Delacroix? Small-scale draughtsmanship is a test in which many a 


minor artist proves himself felicitous and many a major one clumsy. 
The Marlborough Gallery exhibition is one of those collections in 
which one circulates contentedly, noting how consistent and reliable 
are most nineteenth-century French painters. Here is the typical 
noble Tahitienne by Gauguin, the typical swan-necked girl by 


Modigliani, the typical group of fuzzy nymphs by Fantin—until sud-. 


_denly one receives a series of jolts from two quite unrecognisable 
_ Cézannes, a bowery Breton landscape by Gauguin and a Renoir land- 
scape so lush and so manifestly painted with a brush dipped in jam 


rather than paint that the typical is forgotten and only the exceptions 


are remembered. 
At the Matthiesen Gallery, sixty drawings and paintings by Toulouse- 
Lautrec admirably stress the impish side of an artist whose impishness 


was never far below the surface. What one would not suspect from this 


¥ _ exhibition is his power to be mischievous on a monumental scale and 
to turn his acid snigger into satire with a streak of underlying pathos. 
Wildenstein’s present ‘a bewildering and uneven mixed bag of paintings 
by artists of the utmost renown. The main burden of the show, as one 


‘The Family ’, by Louis le Broquy, at Gimpel Fils 


eae i "By, EREG NEWTON: § (0:21) oh eee 


\ 
* 


would expect, is sustained by the eighteenth century, but there is a 
sombre prelude by Titian, Hals and. Rembrandt and an epilogue of | 
nineteenth-century pictures: ee Cézanne’s pisos Emil Zola 
and Paul Alexis ’. 

Among the one-man shows by. ine painters two are noteworthy— 
Michael Ayrton’s at the Redfern Gallery and Louis le Broquy’s at 
Gatapel Fils. Michael - ae I have hitherto regarded as a painter 
from whose equipment 
some small but essential 
ingredient. had been’ 
omitted: or perhaps the 
ingredients were all there 
but the temperature that 
would fuse them into a 
coherent whole was mis- 

sing. I have always 
found him an expressive 
draughtsman, a master 
of .tortured- arabesque, a 
-conscientious organiser of 
_-pattern—but a manufac-_ 
turer rather than a con-— 

jurer. In his present show 
the missing ingredient 
_has arrived, the tempera-. 
ture has risen, the con- 
_jurer’s touch; without 
which art may be admir- 
“able but is always chilly, 
is there. As a result the 
people: in his pictures 
begin to behave more 
sensibly. ‘They are en-~ 
_ gaged in purposeful acti- 
- vities instead of fitting 
themselves into a pre- 
arranged composition. - 
Now that he has reached 
this turning point he can 
go confidently ahead on 
a larger scale without seeming to strain his own resources. 

At the same gallery, Yanni Tarouchis, a young Greek artist, shows 
large portraits of athletic young men—up-to-date equivalents of 
Pheidian heroes—painted with much assurance but little profundity: 
and John Paddy Carstairs proves himself an apt disciple of Dufy— 
so apt that one- begins to wonder about the laws of stylistic copyright. 

Louis le Broquy is a haunted artist. It would be easy to praise the 
pale delicacy of his colour and the angular simplicity of his line. But 


‘plenty. of contemporary painters have precisely. those gifts—they threaten 


to become rather tiresome clichés—yet cannot use them for any ex- 
pressive purpose. Le Broquy breathes life into the modish idiom. The 
familiar tricks become vehicles of a powerful vision. The recumbent 
woman, the back view of a man, the small child holding a nosegay of 
flowers who recur as a leitmotif in more than half the exhibits at 
Gimpel Fils, are the raw material for a kind of sonnet in paint, polished 
and rearranged and played with until it appears in at least eight different 
disguises. None of them—least of all the big canvas entitled ‘ The 
Family ’—is a final version. A composer, weaving variations on a 
theme that haunts him, produces no final version.. What matters is the 
cumulative effect. 

Le Broquy’s exhibition establishes him as a ip artist ssid an. 
exceptional evocative gift. One thinks of a Herrick with a little aS: 
depth or a Donne with a little more innocence. dye 


The Arts Council Bulletin No. 134 for June, 1951, 1s a Festival of Britain 


‘Number and gives a comprehensive programme of the events etser 
~ by the Council- for Rondon and other Festival centres. age ; 
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day that we are living on 
S roots that strike down | 
7 ion of World Powers — 
ity come to the end of a 
ch -individualistic_ intelligence 
rkable_ extent, but at the 
ies of experience which - 
has led to a perilous — 
2 also, during the cen- 


pelled men more and more to seek 


which ) Narrow rationalism. had- sealed off. 


Sed 5 per eens _ the so-called ‘ “un-— 


gy, “but in the’ en in philosophy and 
zc gad: in a er ‘of ‘esoteric: 


ter ‘Teview ‘are eich 
- of this movement. - The: 
st of the e! ‘as. its subtitle | 
declares, has on sever occasions: been. 


in ‘mental homes recovering from : attacks of 
c-depression. But, as. Canon. Grensted A ak 


Pp ‘of wide reading, to 
link his experience with some of the deeper. 
-oblems of metaphysics - and. religion ‘and to” 
sppound a philosophical theory of. Actuality 
which, if at times obviously compulsive in its” 
intasies, suggestively enlarges the realm of 
reality. The whole book turns, as might be ex-_ 
_ pected, upon the conflict of opposites, of which 
‘manic-depression is an acute _manifestation, and 
its underlying motive is to analyse ‘the sense of 
oneness, experienced so vividly in the manic 
_ phase, trace it to its souree and grasp its mean- 

ing. This involves an equally searching analysis 
of the sense of. separateness characteristic of the 
- depressive phase. Mr. Custance’s description of 
the two universes of bliss and horror which he 
‘ has known and of the symptoms and sensations 
4 ‘characteristic of each, should greatly interest 


is ‘able, with the hel; 


the psychologist. But ‘they are related, also, to __ 


heaven and hell of. the poet and the mystic. 
deed it is in the marriage of these two states” 

Blake conceived. it, in the reconciliation of the 
reacve and negative poles of creation, that Mr. 
uustance sees his‘own and the world’s salvation. 
A secondary interest of the book is the light it 
throws | on the conditions prevailing 3 in mental | 


curious ‘links. between some ot Mr. 
inations and the system of know- 
by Ouspensky and Gurdjieff with « 
Kenneth Walker is concerned. Mr. 
convinced of its value and that it 
; - publicity. His object is to 
ee. own contact with it as one who had 
received an orthodox scientific education and 
__Was in no’ way a searcher for esoteric truth. In 

doing this he does communicate some of the key. 
of of the system as Ouspensky taught them, 
we 1 a i eae 

cnet _Teceived t an 

) f the te teacher. His book, therefore, is 
is an es of a anaes: 


“ae 


; store the balance by exploring the hidden — 


The conscious in man mak begun to enter into: 


as insane and has spent many periods _ 


2 Phrases of literary history. are here: ¢ 
“splendid veins of realism and -humour’, such-- 
‘powerful and vivid. . criticism of. 
and. we fear. to submit’ ‘ourselves not to- 


gence in nce ona were ‘active “agents of 
change and: as potentially dangerous as the 
physical hazards of climbing Mount Everest. 
Gurdjieff regarded al] but a minute fraction , of 
_ mankind as sleep-walkers who had yet to awake 


to true self-awareness and thereby _ to real objec- 


‘tive vision. His aim was to awaken them. Mr. 
_ Walker gives a- brief but clear outline of some 
of his methods as Ouspensky enunciated them, 
enough at least to whet the appetite of those 
‘who are drawn towards such a formidable 
_task and are not repelled by the critically im- 


_ personal spirit which informed it. But even 


those who recoil from the method will find 


Mr. Walker’s lively and lucid record of his. 


impressions of the solid Ouspensky and _ his 
disconcerting wife; and later “of Gurdjieff him- 


self in Paris an absorbing ‘story. For behind the — 

» severities of the system was a magician rather 
_than-a man, an “old Rogue’ such as is found in 

~ Chinese paintings, the sage, ruthless but kindly,» 


“who has long ago discovered that men are not 


_ what they. ‘Pretend to be, yet sa agi to like 


them all the same’. 

Crisis’ in English Poetry 1880- i940, 

» By Vii de Sola Pinto. a 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


covers a Binding. of plain chalk. The stock 
so-and-so’s 


and-such’s 
_society-’, 
a: mind. ‘but. ‘to a reading ‘machine, ‘and wait for 
the ‘mechanism of scholarship, or at ‘east, a 
_ Messrs. Hutchinson’ s University Library, t 
devour time within a dozen years of our own 
poor living moment. ‘ H——’s* fine, courageous 
vision of external realities . . not, unfortunately, 
matched by a corresponding intellectual and 
emotional maturity’ “he loved facts but 
hated and feared reality’ . are comments that 
the impatient critic, unprejudiced’ by a com- 
pletion of the Professor’s book, might be in- 
clined to hurl back at him. Such a critic ‘is 
bound to be irritated by an author whose habit 
it is to plough doggedly through all the books 
he is set to describe. 


students to forget his thesis, ignore most of his 
bibliography, and pursue what remains of his 
interest in English verse. It is an interest_that 
requires a little persistence to discover; You must 
sit still and attend. But once the school bench is 
accepted, you can find solid virtues in the teach- 
ing. The master is critically firm, though too 
scrupulous over minor figures. He is admirably 
lucid on Hopkins, and gives a sharp bird’s-eye 
view of the Edwardian scene. Naive on ‘ Ash- 
‘Wednesday ’ ,» and perfunctory on ‘Four Quar- 
tets’,; he elsewhere writes capably of our major 


living poet,. and puts forward the interesting 


suggestion that the younger Eliot was infected 
by the very fear and impotence he so acutely 
diagnosed in the waste land around him, There 
remains only a slight insensitiveness that makes 
_ itself felt in truncated quotation, and a slight 
inequality in selectiveness, to set against the 
author's Open mind to a variety of critical 
opinion, his ability to think for himself, and to 
risk plain speaking. And if he has not quite 
blown away the stuffiness of the lecture hall, he 


The. first two words of Professor Pinto’s title, . 
we are disposed to say on reading his first two. 
pages, simply colour. a pedagogic survey of. 
modern verse, just as_his'bright»red dust jacket . 


‘One would indeed prefer Professor ‘Pinto’s 


yet displays an undonnish and almost disarming ~ 


casualness about proof-reading. But can we par- 
don him for being so abominably insufficient on 
the poetry of Ezra Pound? And—if Americans 
are admitted—shall we allow him to speak of 

spiritual emptiness * to dismiss Walt Wisitnngia 


Nhicieenth Centity Architecture in 
Britain. By Reginald Turnor. 
Batsford. 21s. — 


There is now-no subject which arouses such 
lively, and even heated, controversy among 
architectural critics as the buildings of the Vic- 
torian period. In his essay on Butterfield, Mr. 
John Summerson, with his usual felicity, has 
- summed-up the opposing points’ of view: 
Butterfield’s ‘ugliness’ seems absolutely de- 
- liberate—even systematic: a calculated assault 
on the sensuous qualities latent in the simplest 
building-forms.... Is it possible to parallel this 
purposeful sadism in the whole history of archi- 
tecture? . . What of its effect? The answer to 
- that question must lie with the individual observer 
and the theory he chooses to hold as to values 
in the arts. If you are a professed and absolute 
humanist—well, there is an end of it. If not; and 
_ if the value of a work of art is, for you, insepar- 
able from its position in time, the ugliness in 
- Butterfield. becomes an essential part of a 
- situation which must be evaluated as a whole. 
obhe. ugliness, then, is admitted. But ° there is 
power: and originality transcending it’: that is 
the basis of the defence. Let it be anal a at 
once that the: Victorians could sometimes plan 
with great ability, and that as builders they were 
often daring and could show a fine sense of scale: 
(Even: so- repellent. an edifice as the Natural 
History Museum illustrates this.) Let it be added 
that their humdrum buildings, from hotels to 
villas, are usually roomier, more robustly con- 
structed, far less skimpy in their use of materials, 
than their modern counterparts. Yet for many— 
Mr. Reginald “Turnor is one of them—the ugli- 
ness still remains a stumbling block. 
_ His survey covers the whole of the nineteenth 
century, but in the first quarter of the book, 
with Soane, Nash and their contemporaries, he 
is on a familiar terrain which has been more 
fully and authoritatively explored in the last few 


years by others, from whom he quotes rather too © 


often. Then he launches forth into the Victorian 
morass. Still there is too much quotation and no 
new material, but the presentation of the fruits 
of original research is no part of this book’s aim. 
The main interest lies in the aesthetic judgments, 
both general and particular: how just, for in- 
stance, as an example of the former, is the 
‘remark that nothing did more to lower the 
vitality of the Victorian house than the addiction 
to large plate-glass sash-windows. 

For its aesthetic assessments, this book is cer- 
tain to be roundly attacked by those who find 
the good manners of Georgian architecture 
‘dull’, and who do not find ugliness unattrac- 


. tive so long 4s it is vigorous and inventive. The 


ageressive disregard of texture and of colour in 
Victorian buildings does not worry those who 
set little or no store on these attributes. Mr. 
Turnor, however, is one of the ‘ professed and 
absolute humanists’ of the above quotation, one 
for whom the now unfashionable word ‘ taste’ 
still has a meaning. He therefore regards the 
extraordinary decline in taste in the Victorian 
age not as something to weigh dispassionately 
against such alleged advantages as the return to 
church-going which accompanied it, but as an 
architectural tragedy which has resulted in mil- 
lions of our people being condemned to live and 
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work in some of the most hideous towns in 


Europe. 

It is arguable that in the arts one should not 
choose to write upon what one dislikes, and 
that Mr. Turnor, with his profound distaste for 
Victorian architecture, was not therefore the best 


person to write the Batsford book on the subject. 
_A greater understanding of the problems with 


which these architects were faced and their 


manner of solving them might have produced a. 
_more instructive book than this one. There are_ 
‘also some minor factual inaccuracies, while the 

use of such expressions as ‘ messed about with’, - 


“fooled about with’, ‘had the nerve to > and 
so on, does not add to the pleasure of one’s 
reading. Many, all the same, will feel that the 
aesthetic condemnation holds good, sweeping 
though it is. Where ugliness resides in the 
materials, in the ornament, and very often in 
the forms too, no amount “of vitality can con- 
done it. So not only are Scott and Butterfield, 


Street and Waterhouse rightly cast for the chief 


villains’ roles: a more recent architect, Norman 
Shaw, who’ has been so extravagantly overpraised 
in some quarters, is pisos set. in the proper 
perspective. 

Mr. Summerson, i in the essay already ied says, 
‘Just imagine yourself. living in late-Georgian 
London—yes, living in it.... Imagine a city in 
which every street is a Gower Street’. We may 
have no particular love for Gower Street, and 
a very particular hatred of University College 
Hospital, with which Alfred Waterhouse so 


stridently destroyed the architectural unity of - 
Lord Curzon remarked, in his introduction to 
Morier’s Hajji Baba,’ that Persia, little known. 


this thoroughfare near its farther end: But. those 
familiar with its Victorian counterparts in. Bays- 


water or Brompton,.Clapham or Camden Town, 


may well look upon Gower Street today with a 


grateful eye. If the only alternatives to the 


‘hard’ architects were the ‘smooth’ and the 
‘dull’, some, like Mr. Turnor, would have 
plumped for a lot more nape 


No. 5 Bomber Group, R.A.F. (1939- 1945) 
By W. J. Lawrence. Faber. 15s. 


-A legitimate complaint about this book is that 


it arrives so late. People’s minds are off the 
subject and, in any case, the atomic variant has 
an interest more compelling for those who cast 
their thoughts towards bombs. Nevertheless it 
will well repay the reading, if only as an epic of 
endeavour. 

It is the story, every word of white may be 
accepted as nothing but the truth, of one par- 
ticular bomber group among the several that 
went to make up the gigantic weapon of offence 
which Bomber- Command, under Air Vice- 
Marshal A, T. Harris, directed equipped, as_all 
the others were, with aircraft types, instruments 
and accessories wholly inadequate for the work 
on hand. But the main thread of the story, and 
its chief interest, follows not so much the 
innumerable sorties, and the various missions, 
on which the squadrons of the group were sent, 
but the process, of an infinitely painstaking kind, 
by which this No. 5 perfected its technique of 
bombing until an almost unbelievable standard 
of accuracy was attained. The impulse for this 


strenuous and never-resting effort at improve-. 


ment came, quite early in the war, when the dis- 
agreeable truth revealed itself that our bombs 
were falling aficld from their targets by as much 
as five or seven miles, the greater part of this 
air activity being simple waste. At the time of 
Germany’s surrender a single factory building, 
a dam wall, or a ship-of-war could be obliter- 
ated, burst or sunk on the darkest night, The 
book lets us in behind the scenes and, in plain 
language, tells us how, and by what unceasing 


application, every obstacle was finally overcome 
until the bombing of No. 5 Group, from some- 


thing near akin to fruitless, became a matter of 
deadly ‘skill. 


keeping to his main thread he makes sorties 


_himself into matters related to it of a human, 
personal, and an episodic nature. We realise the — 


undefeated courage of ‘the bomber crews, their 
always high morale, their eagerness to set out on 
the mission for which they have received a 
special training, and their refusal to regard dis- 
appointment or unusually heavy casualties as a 
dampener to their keenness. Special incidents in 
which a V.C. was earned, and well-earned too, 
are here. and there recorded. Many bombing 
Missions are set out in detail. Of these, two 
especially stand out for their palpable success 


-and the bravery which went to their perform- 


ance: the destruction of the Mohne, Sorpe and 
Eder dams; the sinking of the Turpitz. 

When all was over in the West, and even while 
the group was busy ferrying prisoners-of-war 
home from various prison camps, orders were 
received for it to hold itself in readiness for the 
Far East. But before full preparation could be 
made the atom bomb exploded over Hiroshima, 
and two days later over Nagasaki, It is worth a 


mention that Group Captain Cheshire, who had 
commanded No. 5 Bomber Group from the 


spring of 1943 to the spring of 1945, observed 
the effect of the first atom bomb from. the air. 
_ A book to be unreservedly recommended. - 


Persia and the Victorians 
By Marzieh Gail. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


and seldom visited in the eighteenth century, 
became at the beginning of the nineteenth ‘ the 
pivot of the Oriental interest of English states- 
men’. The envoys of Great Powers, particularly 
of Great Britain, became_ supplicants for a 
Persian alliance, ‘then appraised at much beyond 
its real value’, 
culture, particularly Persian literature, had been 
grossly neglected until the appearance of Sir 
William Jones, who did not. survive the 
eighteenth century. 

Marzieh Gail’s essays delightfully explore 
what she calls ‘ the 'growing coral-island forma- 
tion of English Orientalism’ in its Persian 
department; and as the daughter of a Persian 
father and a Bostonian mother, she seems most 
happily. placed as an interpreter. The publisher’s 
claim that her book is witty, scholarly, and 
eminently readable is just, and it may be added 
that it is not of merely specialised interest. This 


is the work of an enlightening and entertaining 


mind, playfully serious, and raising at every 


turn questions that need answers. If it is true 
that, among all. his accomplishments, Sir William 


Jones ‘ formulated a philosophy, essentially reli- 
gious, which the world is only beginning to 
approach’, why is there no recent biography to 


explain it? And why, asks Marzieh Gail, did — 


the West, in its relation to Persia, follow Morier 
rather than Jones? 

It is interesting to learn that to this day many 
Persians do not know that Morier’s book was 
written by a foreigner; and that Sir Charles 
Murray, known as Hippopotamus Murray, was 
sent on his diplomatic mission to Teheran in 


1854 because he had lived six years in India and ~* 


spoke Arabic, although in fact he had never been 
in India, and Arabic, as he later observed, would 
have been about as useful at Teheran as German 
at Madrid. Ranging through the archives of 
ignorance and understanding, of literature and 
diplomacy, Marzieh Gail shows a curiosity and 
lack of bias that would have won the warm 
approval of Jones himself. She is at her best on 
Edward FitzGerald .and the theme of Omar 
and his translators in general, and her observa- 
tions on FitzGerald’s Rubdiydt are a valuable 
help to the appreciation of the poet who made 


The pais gives us more er nes ‘Stille 


“A few months ago the world still possessed a 


‘On the other hand, Persian . 


Handed was > pened as. an 
So long as I possess two maunds of wider eee 
Bread of the flower of wheat, and mutton chine, 3 

And you, O Tulip cheeks, to share my hut, 
Not every Sultan’ s lot can vie with mine. 


Andre Gide: the Ethic of the rer 
By D. L. Thomas. <i 
. 

a 


- Secker and Warburg. 15s. 
single writer comparable in rank with all but the 


supremely great in previous centuries, and with — 


Proust, Valéry and Joyce in our own. Now 2 
Gide is dead: most of his critics have borness 
the loss with fortitude, while his readers mourn, — 
in what seems a darker, emptier earth, a heroic | 
guide in the acquisition of personal happiness, « 
virtue and liberty. Gide has left, however, — 
though he did not believe in immortality, a very 
real immortality behind him. 4 
Even his day-to-day life can still be lived 
again in the pages of his Fournal; and in Si le — 
grain ne meurt...and Les Nourritures 
Terrestres, his Tunisian revelation of fifty-seven” 
years ago remains indestructible and always ~ 


_ ready to recur. ‘I fell ill, I travelled, and my 
marvellous convalescence was a° palingenesis ’ — 


=I embraced life as a thing I had come near to 
losing ’"—‘ being became infinitely voluptuous’. 
Anti-mystic as he always believed himself, he~ 
“underwent the mystic experience of joy "and 
liberation; and he devoted the rest of his long 
life to its preservation and. purification, to its 
integration with the opposite principles of sacri- 
fice and restraint, and to the search for a final - 
harmony i in which delight and abnegation, sense 
and spirit, demon and divinity, indulgence and 
sacrifice, would coexist and become one. His art. 
is the means and end, the process, dane 
and achievement of his quest, 

‘When a critic wants to write about me’ és 
Gide has complained, ‘ he strives not to explain 
or understand me, but, to take up and maintain 
a position against me’, Two score books have 
been written about Gide in French, and three 
(counting Mr. Thomas’) in English; and hardly 
a sensible or ‘sensitive word has been uttered. 
Much of the opposition against him has risen” 
from his attempts (as in Numaquid et tu...?) to 
show the Church that the gulf between Her 
teachings and those of the Gospels is not so. 
unbridgeable as it seems. Much comes from his 
refusal, in an age of specialisation, to specialise — 
in any one group of virtues, whether moral or 
aesthetic. Then again, as is the case with all 
truly single-minded writers—those, that is to 
say, who have united all the various com-- 


“ponents of their nature, instead of suppressing 


all but one—his work is ‘full of double meanings. 
All the books in which he expresses a truth by 
inviting the reader to disengage it from its 
opposite—L’Immoraliste, La Porte étroite, . 
Symphonie pastorale—tend to be diametrically 
misconstrued (as by Mr. Thomas). Worst of 
all, he insisted that human action only achieves 
moral validity on the far side of freedom, and 
that ‘each is more important than everyone’. 
It is not Mr. Thomas’ fault that his hostile 
critique of a living genius has become, since 
‘February 19, a wreath on a tomb. He is some- 
thing of a discovery-as a Critic. He has a mind ~ 
of exceptional intelligence and clarity, and 
his prose, with its gift for lucidly expressing 
ideas of great complexity, has a beauty that 
often recalls the prose of Gide. He has ex- 
pounded Gide’s early works with the close’atten- 
tion that=they deserve and have never before 
received. But he has a profound antipathy for 
his victim; with all his frigid originality and — 
integrity he has only rediscovered the old party- — 
line of Gide’s French critics. ‘Frequent tergi- — 
versations ot i hole bas ere ae 


HE Oxford: Union, I tlive, sas 


i] panned novel gets ‘worse ‘and worse. 
~ Ee motion \ was rightly defeated. A 
ht well | enquire whether it 


i 
’ es ppltele-hearted ‘decadence, 
opcode ae and extravagances 


ng a circular metalled road. Where 
ibly be going, and whén. will they 
anywhere would involve 
“modern novelist’ is. afraid 
tas sad to see the youngest 


cies He Should a5. to the fone ane at - 
A My stay ate Let us: hope he will 


oy x Dividing Stream “is set can eee 
4 re It dips freely and clairvoyantly into 


~ American family, ‘their friends, English and 
Italian, whom chance brings among them. The 


ups of characters, exploring their solitudes 
their mutual impacts. The characters thus 
geen and re-encountered vary» from an ‘elderly 
_ English Jady who knows she is dying and 
accepts the fact _ Without | resignation, to an 
Italian boy whose acquaintance with the family 
leads, by a chain of accident, to his imprison- 
- ment and beating for theft. This writer has a 
remarkably swift and pliable intuition of other 
people’s lives and motives. In dealing with a 
Ss ‘group of people, at a meal, at a concert, he has 
a quite special felicity, a conviction which never 
fails him, With persona] solitudes, with a mutual _ 
iz relationship, he tends to be explanatory and — 
= conviction falters. 


_. His narrative has such pet and vivacity that 


notices only gradually that his principal 


one 
Characters, as such, are essentially motionless, . 


tied tied to the same simple set of motives through- 
as Max Westfield is hopelessly in love with his 
ee whom he knows he can never possess; he is 
pe marainals, fond of his son whose timid feeling 
for him he never discovers. His wife’s lover, a 
a hero, 6ne of the little Lawrences begotten 
late war, is perhaps necessarily a rigid 
But even rigid characters can show cracks. 
“1 Mrs. Bennett—isit not a little obvious 


fiction, as a sort of moral 
and then oy die at a_ suitably 
namnent? The Dividing Stream is 


Paes hand of jeeeeliBte "oarching- ao 


the casual currents of ii e among an Anglo- . 


on moves with rapid ease through shifting 


ne of the significant — 


- him it is necessary to ea: that" experience, 
> 


New Novels ge 


‘The Dividing Seveann® By Francis King. Poulain, 12s. 6d. : 
A Way Throwigh the Wood. By Nigel Balchin. Collins. 10s. 6d. 
Sat eae ae _ Festival at Farbridge: By J. B. Pricatley. Heinemann. 15s. _ 
ue A ra uy so ee Dark Stranger. ‘By Jolien Gracq. Peter Ower. 


and faeton as it so Often is, it is curiously 
deficient in temperament. ~ 

A Way Through the Wood is a presenta- 
tion, though hardly an analysis, of defeatism 
in human relationships. It has the true narrative 
grip, but only, I think, for the reader who is 
not fully conscious. It could be recommended 
as a palliative for a sleepless _ night, a dullish 
toothache, or an air-trip. The trouble with a 
narrative gift of this kind is that it carries 
author as well as reader too easily. It skids past 
_ the complexities, leaving them as it found them. 
The story‘is of James Manning, a prosperous 
business man, and his Gillian, who is something 
of a child-wife, with big, gentle, mud-coloured 


eyes. Idleness and loneliness (her husband away. 


all day) prompt Jill to a meaningless love-affair. 
While hurrying home one evening with her 
~ lover, and driving his car, Jill knocks down.a 


cyclist who dies of his injuries. The Plot is built 


on a twin suspense, on the, questions, whom 
shall Jill finally choose to live with? and what 
is to be done about the accident? For the latter 
the two men patch up a story that will protect 
Jill, and wait, in the intervals of bickering, in 
fear of a visit from the village policeman, 
' brother-in-law to the dead cyclist, and deter- 
mined to track down the motorist who-did not 
stop and never identified himself. 
~ The trouble is that: both conflicts require 
resolution at a deeper level than is ever reached. 
They require a moment of truth and there are 
only moments. of half-truth. The author cannot 
arrest his narrative. It runs on until it arrives, 
to his own surprise, at an obvious conventional 
solution, ‘the neat rounded end, after which 
you reach under the seat for your hat, feeling 


that everything to follow can be reasonably in- 


ferred’. Of course the story cannot quite stop 
' there. It drives on to an anti-climax which is 
even more damping than the conventional 
_ ending, because it is painfully contrived. A Way 
Through the Wood indicates no way through 
the wood. . 

According to himself, Mr. 
returned in his new novel to ‘the old comic 
tradition of story-telling ’. The question is, what 
tradition? Comedy, in English, is a broad and 
' miscellaneous_ stream. What, apart from the 

- spirit of comedy, is there common to such 
writers as Sterne, Jane Austen, Dickens and 
Meredith? Among them I suppose Mr. Priestley 
would single out Dickens as ‘tradition’, But 
his writing has as much in. common. with 
Dickens’ as Cheddar cheese has with Roquefort. 
Festival at Farbridge has a tradition behind 
it, but it is more recent than Dickens. 
It is the tradition of the Greyfriars School 
-stories. Anyone acquainted with them, or with 
Orwell’s essay on the subject,‘ should recognise 
the affinity at once. Perhaps Greyfriars, if it 
survives, is having a Festival too this year? If 
so it will be very much on the lines of Mr. 
_ Priestley’s, in which a few plucky and deter- 
mined types, who are. fond of fun, organise a 
_ Festival in fictitious Farbridge, in the teeth of a 
“horde of nasty types who don’ t want. fun at all. 


po available), nor even a ae spec- 
tacle, but a significant experience; to understand 


‘through a welter of characters 


Priestley has 


-case of Julien Sorel’. 


ing’ ae will ever auested in pte 
Pct i Jide, who. has not first renounced 
>: 


Heaing to get the better of him. > es 


e 


10s. 6d. 


The good types and the nasty ones, are reassur- 
ingly unmistakable. You can tell at a glance> 


“He had eyes like scratched marbles, and his 


green tie looked as if it had been dyed in some 
metallic poison that was already beginning to 
turn his nose into dead wax’. ‘She had good 


grey eyes in a pleasant middle-aged face that 


seemed less experienced, more innocent than 
the smart clothes she wore’. Of course the 
plucky few win through against the nasty many, 


and triumph at the Festival Ball. They well ~ 


deserve their success, after fighting their way 
“who have all’, 
as the author says, 
comic way’ To be_kept going in the old comic 
way means that as the prompter prods the 
Puppets squeak. What they squeak consists 
largely of the author’s sentiments about this and 
that. The result is not a comedy but a farrago of 
whims, fancies and hatreds. 


Is A Dark Stranger representative of the _ 


work of younger French writers at the moment? 
Its faults and merits—it seems to me to offer 
promise, exasperation and disappointment in 


equal degrees—can only be its own, but its 


characteristics may be more general. It is 
decidedly a too intellectual exercise, an analysis 
carried out for the sake of dissection. Unfor- 
tunately there is really no vile body. It must be 
unfair to judge a work ofthis kind in transla- 
tion and no doubt the style offered more than 
usual difficulties. But I cannot imagine the 
author, if he were English, being guilty of such 
expressions as ‘A Decantation is being effected, 


and in the calm of the night everybody regains 


his normal and sober respiration ’. 

M. Gracq’s theme is suspiciously simple, com- 
pared with the extreme elaboration of his 
approach. A group of young people on holiday 
at a Breton coast resort encounters and is domin- 
ated by a mysterious stranger. All the associa- 
tions of Faust, Don Juan and Lohengrin are 


summoned to convey his attraction and prestige. - 


When fascination reaches breaking point, it 
emerges at last that the stranger has made a 
suicide pact with himself. ‘If I am going to die 
tonight it’s to some, to a considerable, extent 
because everybody is conspiring my death, ex- 
pelling me, driving me towards a heroic exit’. 


_Problems of personality and moral responsibility 
-(the acte gratuit again) are touched here and 


there with a curiously probing finger, but the 
specific problem .and personality of the hero 
remain supposititious in the extreme. The 
writing is saturated in allusion and quotation. 
‘That line of Baudelaire’, ‘You remember the 
“As Stendhal puts it’. 
“That scene in Lohengrin’. ‘That scene in 
Crime and Punishment’. If only the author had 
remembered that remark of Stendhal, ‘des 
descriptions m'’ennuient’, his novel would have 
collapsed to a short story. As it is, it might well 
mark a limit in the inflationary trend in literary 
melas, Davip PAu 


[New novels are now cing reviewed by a number of critics 
m turn, On June 28 Mr. ohn Russell takes over from 
Mr. David Paul] 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 
SaBs Comment or BBC. programmes By independent critics 


TELEVISION ! 
i f - genius both as an actor and 
| ; Impromptu or Rehearsed? as an author, But I cannot 
: ee ne ; believe that he is a genius 
Sete THE MOST RECENT ‘What’s Your Story?’ pro- simultaneously creative in 
oeat gramme was really extraordinarily goad. Does — oth spheres. 
it play fair? Margaret Rawlings remarked with It is no doubt only my 
such an air of naturalness that she preferred to -notoriously childlike inno- _ 
appear in programmes which had been re- cence that ever made me 
hearsed that—I fancy, rather naively—I found — accept for. a moment’ the 
: myself assuming that the whole thing was im- possibility that §*What’s 
- / promptu. When Richard Murdoch went around Your Story?’ is impromptu. © 
Se the set pulling down curtains, taking off the And yet, if it isn’t im- 
1 telephone receiver, and upsetting a standard -promptu, why did Mr.. 
» lamp, and then blandly defied Robert Beatty to Beatty’s stary not explain all 
make up a story about this scene of struggle and _ the phenomena with which 
. disorder, I still thought that the entertainment Mr. Murdoch presented 
= was being invented as it went along. 


believe fiat Mr. Beatty is a 


‘Scenes from three ttevinad productions: * The Asgeeinee Dr. Chitsene i 
house’ with (left to right) Hugh Sinclair as Dr. Clitterhouse; Susan < 
Shaw as Daisy; Charles Farrell as ‘ Pal ’- Green; Richard Caldicot as” 


him? The torn curtains and’ 


It was Mr. Beatty who first made me doubt. 


He was magnificent. Too magnifi- 
cent to be an actor wondering 
where the next word was coming 
from. His mad. doctor who had 
just murdered his. wife,. after 
keeping a dead murderer’s heart 
alive for several weeks, was a truly 
flesh-creeping performance, one of 
the’ most convincing, the most 
exciting pieces of macabre playing 
I have seen anywhere. We know 
what television dramatists can do 
when_they write a play at leisure, 
a play that they work at again and 
again, which their players carefully 
rehearse: we know how often, on 
such occasions, the resulting enter- 


_ tainment turns out dull, preten- 


tious, even absurd. Is it conceiv-. 
ably possible that Mr. - Beatty 
should, with the cameras trained 
on him, and the clock ticking re- 
morselessly away, not only invent 
on the spur of the moment a story 
about ten times as good as those 
usually written for television, but 
also act it about a hundred times 
as well as the customary television 
play is acted? I am prepared to 


the telephone and 


“The Consul’, with Leon Lishner as the Chief Police Ages Gioris: Lane as 


the ‘Secretary; Patricia Neway as Magda Sorel; 
Anna Gomez. 


-and Maria Paradiso as 
\ 


mag ete 
“ switched out lamp, for 


_been a 


_ thoroughly disarranged. 


~ the Benny Kellerman, and Alexander Field as “ Oakie ’ Peper 


‘The Way of the World’, with Elwyn 
Brook-Jones as Petulant; Heron Carvic as 
Witwoud; Sonia 


Wishfort; Griffith Jones as Mirabell; Alan 
Wheatley as Fainall; and Margaretta Scott 
as Mrs, Marwood 


‘ 


example, were not 
accounted for at all. If- 


.Dresdel as Mrs. | 
Millamant; Agnes Lauchlan as Lady . 


matters taken into consideration? — 
Probably they had been taken into 
consideration, and it was part of 
the deception that the tale was left — 
full of loose ‘ends. _ Why did the ? 
compere of the programme, Mr. — 
Leslie ‘Mitchell, trip himself up by — 
calling Miss Rawlings a ‘blonde 
brunette’ when he meant a 
“brunette bombshell’? That was 
probably part of the” deception, 
TOO.) 

This was a real television pro-. 
gramme, in the sense that it could 
not have been translated into any — 
other medium. It was visual, and” 
it was intimate. It would have 
suited neither radio (in the form 
in which we were given it) nor the 
stage. In the theatre, in a built up. 
set, with the players separated 


frorft the audience by the footlights 


and the orchestra pit, it could not 
for a moment have been success= 
fully pretended that it was not an — 
elaborately rehearsed effect. But it ~ 
seemed to be right in the viewer’s 
lounge. Miss Rawlings gave the 


impression of chatting like an old 


friend, informally, and without in- 
tention to deceive. We accepted 
her word implicitly. Was it fair of 
her to take such advantage of our 


credulity? Or was this.a particu- 


larly clever use of television’s— 


special qualities? 

Mr. Beatty's Story, though the Most sensa- 
tional element in the programme, was not its — 
only virtue. Mr. Murdoch and Mr. Kennetk — 


one comes to think of , Horne made up an agreeable piece of nonsense 


it, practically nothing 
was accounted for. 
There had obviously 
life-and-death 
struggle in that room 
which Mr. Murdoch so 


But there was no 
struggle in Mr. Beatty’s 
story, or only a mental 
struggle which would 
not knock about the 
furniture. If the whole 
thing had been _pre- 
pared and_ rehearsed,. 
why were not _ these 


4 


of their own (that is, unless it was made up for 
them hours before), ‘and Miss Rawlings. told a 
charming tale about an artist in Old China. 
Honest or dishonest, rehearsed or impromptu, 
‘What’s Your Story? ” is an excellent feature, 
The two well-known plays of the last fort- 
night, ‘ The Amazing Doctor Clitterhouse’ and 
‘The Way “of. the! World’, 
competent performances, but suffered from too” 
‘much prosaic realism. Cool and efficient as 
Hugh Sinclair’s Clitterhouse was, it had not 
that touch of strangeness which could account | 
for his extraordinary behaviour, Congreve’s. 
comedy was well spoken and smoothly acted, 
and no more incomprehensible on the screen 
- than it is on the stage, But no Joyous glory of 


4 


‘both received — 


well. ‘She held 
m a toy. shop, 
bargain. ‘These 


uite a- lot ‘to 
y the singers. 


ROLD HoBsoN 


a 


as + anent 


situations, situations Whose consequence 


relies in intensely real 
le being ‘unreal,’, on the 

s of being | a. (As Stendhal said, ‘One 
st idealise a character’ to make: it true’). 
1 ther ‘test—Wilde’s play is farce because it 
3 won't, in spite of all, go on the air. ‘The last 
time but one we heard it, it was poorly played, 


(John Gielgud’s- Worthing, Dame Edith’s. 
cies and. only a couple below par, Gwen 
_ Ffrangcon-Davies’ wonderful Gwendolen). The 
_ production, which neither hurried nor missed 
_ anything, except an occasional stressed inflexion. 
from Chasuble and Algernon, was by. Peter: 
Watts. : 
ever the play should have ‘dongs Sit ‘was, 
‘Much of it to be sure was delightful: 


= 


* . 


laugh aloud in our listening loneliness. - Alto- 


. _ and preserved them for us. Yet the cumulative, 


contact with qa real audience was conspicuous 
by its absence. The gems ‘dropped without 
; Tae are one after another, on to the soft 
_ neutral silence of space: like Mozart played 


the moon. 

As for ‘The Dynasts ’, it proved neither an 

endurance test nor a work of supererogation. As 

p: Hepry. Reed, the adapter, had guessed in his 
article in Radio Times, page after 

page of Hardy. went perfectly on to the air, 

"whereas | it could have gone neither on to screen 

“stage. 


oe 
EA 


drama is the ‘voiced’ novel—even in 
I thought at first that it was going to 
1 too long. In fact I ended by wishing, for 
Yy shnesions, that they could have played 
Je thing through at one sweep; this 
have been physically possible since the 


_ (though 


Np teshioe | it treats Sey real, oe ines- 
oa oe Comedy treats of ie 


but even then it wasn’t the fluffing which 
_ spoiled it. This time it was sustained by: several . 
of the most brilliant performances of our time | 


~ Augusta Bracknell and, with many other excel-_ 


ame, 


sometimes, but ‘only sometimes, it made: us: 


gether, it is right that the B.B.C. should. have _ 
caught. these brilliant butterflies on the wing 


the: overwhelming hilarity of the play making» 


(Once again, we discover that true 


ning was kept peers on 


ctin 
_ significance, etc.) which was analogous to the 


ot only did I: ~ perfect lighting of a stage or the control which 
; actress. who | 


a. master conductor imposes on the turbulent 
-Wagnerian’ orchestra. A study in ‘ dynamics’, 
indeed! The Passages of scene setting were just 
what was wanted ; the ensuing dialogues and 

_ more doubtfully) ‘ 


came off’ as ‘intended. I 


found my resistance to accepting some of the 
‘is Hardyesque rustic voices easily melting. In fact 
_ in the very first ‘take’, the Dorset bumblings -- 
‘the. outlandish doings beyond the Channel — 


~ and the matter-of-factness in the tone were a 
point on which I should dwell in trying to 


1 .define how and why it was that this splendid 


business so successfully and lastingly penetrated 


the: imagination. It was also notably well acted 
AS is not quite the word) by.a- 
cast of players so large that to single out one 


“acted ’ 


or two would be invidious. But I should be less 
_ than human if I did not say I admired the 
"anonymous performer who played my great- 
: ee ere nes: 

peta: 7% Agecos HoPr-WALLACE 
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THE SPOKEN WwoRD 


ing for all the relative strengths (of — 
of dramatic significance, of historical — 


close Ring an 
proeided he has | a quick enotihy 


Superhuman gift of the gab, and considerable _ 
Powers of endurance, can cope with the whole _ 


show. It was on Tuesday of last week that I 


_tuned in to * Boxing’ on the Light Programme | 


and, believe it or not, when I glanced at my 
Radio Times the same morning I had never 
heard the name of Jack Gardner, Heavyweight 
Champion of Great Britain, the British Empire 
and Europe, still less of Cesar Brion, his Argen- 


tinian opponent. Admittedly, as soon as the _ 


fight was announced, an old prejudice in favour 
of British beef brought a certain partiality into 
my listening, ‘but not enough to deflect my, 
attention from Raymond Glendenning’s | per- 
formance which soon, convinced me that in a 
comfortable armchair in the depths of the 
country I was better situated than most of the 


.50,000 spectators at the White City to watch 


the fight. For watch it I did, every punch, hook, 


upper-cut and under-cut of it vividly present to~ 


the mind’s eye, and all conveyed in that quiet, 
quick, unhesitating monotone rising at critical 
moments to an accelerando and a -crescendo 


which strung me to a dangerous pitch of excite- | 


» ment. 


“A Comment on Commentators 


ee ONE WHOSE view of the motor-cycle, gained 
from three eventful rides on one, is that. the 
machine 4s the master rather than the servant 
of man, whose first reaction to the word boxing 


is the day after Christmas and not the Ring,’ 


his foot in a football pool, I consider myself 
peculiarly fitted. “tO pass a- few ‘remarks on 


one, who ‘has néver-put his shirt on-a horse or 


B.B.C, commentaries on sporting events. It will 
not; I hope, be thought that-I-am trying to be 
funny, for it should. be evident that only the’ 


critic who switches: on in’ cold blood, innocent 


of hopes or fears that this or that competitor 


will win or lose, is in a condition to appreciate- 


_ fully the- performance of the commentator. This 


is where my strength lies. Take last week, for 


instance.- Until: then I was totally unaware that - 
T.T. races have been run on the Douglas-- 


Ramsey circuit in the Isle of Man for the last 


the race is not run by total abstainers but by 


forty, years. In case any reader should share my - 
- former disgraceful ignorance I will explain that 


-In brief, thanks to Raymond Glendentines 


and W. Barrington Dalby, who gave admirable 


‘summaries between the rounds, I retired to bed 


that evening utterly exhausted and bleeding 
profusely from a severe cut over the mind’s eye. 
MARTIN ra hips sl 


BROADCAST ‘MUSIC 
ots Mors et Vita 


THERE IS NOTHING particularly religious about 
either of the ‘Masses’ we heard last week. Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Grand Messe des Morts’ sets us think- 
ing less about the souls of the departed than 
about the composer’s hit-and-miss ingenuities. 
Even a state military funeral would hardly be 
solemnised by its acoustical tricks and grandiose 


gestures. The Mass stands or falls as a musical - 
.~ composition, and I cannot say that much of it 
managed to remain upright 


in last week’s 
Festival performance. By the end of it one be- 
came weary of Berlioz’s method of building his 
movements upon a canto fermo (too often the 
same canto fermo) of no great distinction. 

‘One such _movement, the _ 
usually does ‘come off’, overwhelming the 


hearer with its great rolling breakers of sound. 


motor-cyclists and that TR. means 2 Tourist 


Trophy. 


. And so, when I switched on the fabio: *avivisn 


FT ioptay Race I had not pinned my hopes to any 
particular brand of motor-cycle or any rider, 
since the names of all were unknown to me. I 
did not even thrill to the name of Geoffrey 


Duke, who won last year’s Senior with a record” 


lap of 93.33 m.p.h. and was now running 
(curiously, it. seemed to me) in the Junior, Com- 
" mentators were posted at various points on the 


_~ 


circuit and as we were switched over from one». 


-to other of them I was interested to note how 


competitors’ names and their progress became 
increasingly real to me and I. became more and 


more involved in the excitement. In races of | 
this kind the commentators must have a particu- 


larly difficult job, because the competitors’ start 
‘singly at intervals of ten seconds, so that they 
may be many miles apart in the course of the 
race and the watchers have only brief glimpses 
of them. In such circumstances it says much for 
the commentators, and for Raymond Baxter who 


gave a periodical progress» report, 


the interest was held, my excitement built up and 


my nerves strung to the elastic limit when Duke 
came in first. 
pos is sales matter. Here the event is 


¥ 


® 


that my 


But somehow the breakers did not roll; the trip- 


lets which: give them their forward impetus 


moved stiffly and climaxes of sound ingeniously - 
placed inthe middle of the bar did not seem - 


to fall there naturally and inevitably. The re- 


current syncopation of the rhythm was exposed ° 
Of course there are won- . 


as a mere ingenuity. 


derful orchestral effects, but three» flutes re- 


inforcing the upper partials of a bass trombone ° 


do not in’ themselves make a musical composi- 


tion and, like the similar effect with violas in* 


* Agnus Dei’, are repeated too often, so that one 
thinks of a child striking over and over again 


some queer combination of notes on the piano- ° 


forte that has pleased its ear. 

. Delius’ ‘ Mass of Life’ was the confession of 
faith, as Sir Thomas Beecham pointed out in a 
prefatory talk, of a composer who found in life 
on ‘this earth all*the inspiration, and all the 


joy. and sorrow, that his soul needed for its 
fulfilment. This is, within its terms of reference, « 
a radiantly beautiful work, at least as realised by © 


Sir Thomas Beecham. For no one else can make 
Delius” music sound .as good as he does, and 
one cannot help wondering what will be the fate 
of the composer’s reputation, when he is no 
longer here to support it. The present perform- 
ance served once more to establish Delius’ claim 


‘Lacrymosa’, © 


_—a fault due, perhaps, to the transmission, tion in music. This appeared no less in two to the souvenir programmes published by the 


972. 


to greatness, ‘though | it was, far the choral complete endlerstaasaes of the way to compose — - Most. oi the music in this series, as. also ihe 
point of view, by mo means. the best that an opera. There is everything in it that opera the complementary series of British music fro n 
Beecham has directed. The soloists were good, needs, except an adequate characterisation of - 1300 to 1750, has been heard at one time or 
though the voice of the excellent baritone had a Aeneas; and there is,.as Holst perceived long another in the Third Programme. The attention 
disconcerting way of receding into inaudibility ago, a marvellous command of English declama- of interested listeners’ may, therefore, be called 


which seemed ‘less good than usual at the re- other masterpieces, the miniature oratorio ‘Saul Arts Council.. With their expert articles and 
ceiving end. and the Witch of Endor’, and the ‘St. Cecilia interesting illustrations these are worth a perma- 

Purcell was conspicuous in last Kies pro- Ode’ of 1692, which were repeated from one nent place on the shelf and are cheap at five 
grammes. ‘Dido and Aeneas’ from Sadler’s of the Festival series of Purcell concerts and shithegee Say pe ; 
Wells astonished ‘one, as it always does, with its excellently sung under Arnold Goldsbrough. Dynetey Hussey cy 


Carl Nielsen : A Great. Symphonie ae 
LOH ih ee ROBERT SIMPSON -- % ee ea 
| Nielsen’s. Fifth Symphony will be ah St at 8.0 p.m. on- Seturdey, June 23, (hid) Pe tg: Sg 


ETWEEN the two wars, British Mas Fe of ‘his fellow-creatures; to him generosity é Keys is poetically sointee by oe entry Pa two 
felt the impact of Sibelius, whose sym- of mind is not merely virtuous, but is a wordless voices in the slow movement. Nielsen’s” 
phonies were keenly championed .by» pressing. practical. need, | _This ‘totally positive. habit of naming his symphonies gives a clue to 
eminent conductors and recorded by | attitude enables him to express wide extremes _ his outlook. He is no more a Programme sym- — 
the Sibelius Society. The effect on British com- of feeling while remaining always perfectly phonist in the usual ‘sense than is Beethoven, a 
posers, for good or ill, was incalculable; many. balanced and aware. As one would expect, his but, like Beethoven; he sometimes allows a name 
critics and_an enthusiastic section of the public musical style is clear cut, strongly diatonic, - 0% hint at the origin or purpose of a work. The 
' came to regard him as possibly the greatest permeated with folk-like melody : but there is Four Temperaments ’ Ore Espansiva” are sub- 
symph6nist since Beethoven. At least two of his more than this; out of ‘this material his great titles that are generically the same’as ‘ Eroica’; 
symphonies became regular repertoire works. intellect often forges works which in imaginative they indicate character: Now ‘Nielsen beeveds 
The greatness of Sibelius is not to’ blame scope and dramatic power are “unsurpassed in most. firmly in character as the upshot: of life’s- 
for the fact that most of his imitators have this century. - experience, and to him’‘ life’? meant the same-_ 
adopted no more than his mannerisms; nor is ‘ Among these are the symphonies, which give. - as it did’to ‘Shaw; he saw it as-an- unquenchable - 
it the less for its exclusively personal nature. an excellent view of the main stages in his force, and quite reasonably - held -that music. 
But it’ has deafened English ears to another development. His early years found him absorbed. alone, with its immediacy and freedom from. 
equally great Nordic master, whose symphonies in Brahms, whose intellectual strength he much ~ confusing external referents, could give direct. 
are now ‘ standard classics’ throughout Scandi- admired; such works as the. First Symphony pe ree to a feeling at once so simple and 


navia, and, whose influence there has been per- and the fine A major Violin So, omen (Op-9);; indescribable. Accordingly he called his 
haps even more powerful and certainly more — show this influence quite plainly. Early Nielsen, hat: Symphony ‘ Det Uudslukkelige” : (Fhe 
vitalising than that of Sibelius. - however, could never be mistaken for-any other Inextinguishable); there is nothing pretentious — 


The first thing to notice is that Carl Nielsen composer; there are strongly individual inflex- in this; it is real and unexaggerated. He never — 
has practically nothing in common with his ions that remain from first to last. These are. allows his own person to obscure the matter in 
Finnish contemporary (they were both born’in. melodic, harmonic, and tonal, and the tonal ones hand (as do nearly all Romantic composers), — 
1865). Both are,,of course, obviously typical ‘are, of course, the deepest and subtlest; his bold- nor does -he lose himself in dry theories. Experi- 
North Europeans, and share a certain sharp ness in the treatment of keys goes much further ence rules, imagination enlivens, Purpose drives; 
clarity of utterance,-but there the resemblance than that of: those who gave birth to the idea ~the effect on the musical structure is as salutary — 
-ends. Where Sibelius’ close-fisted, tensely har- of ‘ abolishing’ ‘tonality. Nielsen’s First Sym- as that of the: music on the perplexed modern 
monic style, based on a severely limited set of phony, composed in 1892 (seven years before mind. ‘ 
devices, has tended to cramp younger musicians that of Sibelius) shows that, like all genuinely In the Fifth Symphony (1922), there ~is’ a 
into ‘mere slavery, Nielsen’s freely contrapuntal original minds, he flouts ‘tradition only by conflict. The work is in. only two movements, : 
idiom, fresh in rhythmic and melodic flexibility, reacting naturally to all the fundamental facts the first of which opens (unlike all the previous 
and able to probe the deepest issues, has tended on which it is based. Tonality is a natural, in- symphonies) quietly, in a neutral atmosphere 
to free the imaginations of those who have escapable phenomenon; his mastery of it saves like the flow of time, the background for events. 
grasped its essence. It is the kind of music that, him the embarrassment of trying petulantly to Grim elements impinge upon.it, with the harsh 
because of its very freedom, stimulates the kick it to pieces, In this symphony he created sound of the side-drum. Later a glorious, soar- 
creative impulse without dictating it towards something*of a stir by describing as in G minor ing theme, filled with light, - lifts the music out 
closely circumscribed techniques. At this Stage, a work that starts and ends in C major; that it of itself; then follows a titanic struggle, during 
especially after the striking success of the Fifth is in-fact in G minor is ultimately indisputable, which the side-drummer is told to improvise — 


Symphony at Edinburgh, it does not seem too a matter that this article cannot amplify. as if at all costs he wants to wreck the progress 
rash to predict that before long our own com- —_ This new grip of keys turns him into ever of the orchestra. After one of the greatest 
posers will begin to find encouragement and deeper waters as he grows older. In the Second climaxes in’ modern music, the dark forces are 
enrichment in his music. Symphony, the touch of Brahms may still be repelled, but at a terrible cost, and the end, with © ; 


_ Nielsen, who died in 1931, having composed “noticed, but the personal style is far stronger. its desolate wailing clarinet against the slowly — 
six symphonies, two operas, and many works in This work is called ‘The Four Temperaments’, disappearing drum, has the unmistakable tone — 
nearly every genre, could perhaps be most fully and its four movements express with great pre- of tragedy. The second movement is a vast out- 
described as a natural man, in the real sense of cision the ‘Choleric’, the ‘Phlegmatic’, the burst of energy in which mere conflict and 
of the term. He was a countryman, who, son of  ‘ Melancholic’ and the ‘ Sanguine’. The noblest tragedy are swallowed up. It is a great Allegro, 

a village fiddler, became by sheer force of part of it is its slow movement, whose melan- containing organically within itself two fugues, 
character and genius the great national figure choly is far removed from the drooping one fast, one slow. The life-force survives any- 
in Danish music, but who to the end retained Weltschmerz that was so rife at the turn of the thing, and this symphony carries the burden 
the blunt honesty and directness of purpose that gentuty; the sadness is never without the know- of the Fourth a stage further; its finale is one 
ds so precisely expressed in his work. Together . ledge that heroism can remove it, and the final ‘ of the most overwhelmingly encouraging pieces — 
with this bluntness, or rather underlying it, is Allegro sanguineo’is one of the few examples in music, and it continues a line that has been 


a deeply sensitive tranquillity of mind, charac- since Beethoven of ‘ unbuttoned ’ music. left almost untouched since Beethoven wrote the 
teristic of a man who really knows he is alive In 1912 came the brilliant ‘Sinfonia Espan- ‘ — » Fuge’ and the fugue of Op. 106. - 
and marvels at it without losing his head:  siva’, of hugely optimistic, Jovian cast. Its the remarkable Sixth Symphony paca e 


mystery-mongering is not, for him; life itself is mame refers to a newly-realised personal strength. heh its ite first movement and its tragic 
the one profoundly exciting fact, and its living In tonality it is even more individual than its remainder, there is no space to speak. Make no _ 
engages his whole attention. To his way of think- precursors; its key-system ‘embraces the whole mistake, this composer must and will arrive rite ¥. 
ing, nothing is more urgently important than in such a way that no single movement is in England, and soon; eee he Fog si ere 


he 
the desire to understand and affirm the dignity any sense independent, and the remotest possible leave us. SERGE. Ni > 
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Drawn by A. R. THOMSON, R.A, 


He fights among the trees. It is on the 
constant war waged in the forests by entomologists like Walter 
Griswold, that world output of paper is greatly dependent. 
His enemies are the pests and parasites which attack the trees 
from which the wood pulp for newsprint is obtained. Thirty- 
two year old Griswold} graduated in Forestry at the University 
of New Brunswick and had already carried out research in the 
forests before joining Bowaters’ staff. He is officer in charge of 
the Newfoundland field workers who pry into the cracks in the 
bark and beat the boughs over extended sheets to collect 
specimens of the pests threatening the growing trees. Once 
these pests have been identified in the Dominion Entomo- 
logical Laboratory it is Griswold’s job, in co-operation with 
Canadian Government experts, to plan the appropriate 
counter-attack. One successful method is the introduction of 
species of parasites and virus disease as allies to prey on those 
already in possession. It is largely upon the success or failure 
of this silent struggle to protect the forests that the supply of 


paper to keep pace with the world-wide spread of literacy ~ 


depends in the years to come. 

: * * * 
The whole wealth of Bowaters craftsmanship, experience and research in 
the art of making paper—the ‘know-how’ in short—is freely at your service, 


. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


QREAT BRITAIN * CANADA * AUSTRALIA ~ SOUTH AFRICA * U.S.A * NORWAY * SWEDEN 
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[INcc 759Q] PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 


It is a fascinating pastime making your own personal recordings— 
and so simple that every one can do it. The amazing Soundmirror 
Magnetic Tape Recorder will record with perfect fidelity, music trom 
@ song to a full orchestral score; speech and the fun and frolic of 
family parties, as well as important and family events such as 
weddings. Think of the pleasure these recorded items can give you 
when you play them back fo entertain the family and your friends. 
Call on your local radio dealer and 
hear your own voice recorded or write 


Models from for Brochure, which gives full details, 
£69.10.0. to the manufacturers. 
exclusive of Manufactured under agreement with the Rrush 


Development Co. of the. U.S.A. Licensed under the 
Brush Development Co., the Brush ( ryste a Co. 
Magnetone Inc., and Thermionic Products Lid,, 
Patent No. 454595 and others; and patents pendir 19 
in all the principal countries of the world. 


microphone, 


MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDER 


Wes 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD. 


Now available in England 


—the book ‘‘ Magnetic (Division SM/L) Hythe, Southampton. Phone: Hythe 3265 

Recording”’ by Dr. S. J. . > 
Begun. A comprehensive London Showrooms: Morris House, Jermyn Street, 5S.W.1. 
__ treatise. Price 25]-, (Whitehall 6422) 
post 9d. extra, 


Sales and Service Centres’ 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. 
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The Librarian, like other professional people, finds a Remington Portable an 
absolute necessity. It is the typewriter which meets his needs... hasastand- — 
ard keyboard, pérsonal touch regulator, paragraph indenting key, detach- _ 
able hinged case... plus those qualities which make a Remington Portable 
the perfect typewriter. Price £28.10. Descriptive folder free on request oa 
to REMINGTON RAND LTD. (Dept. PR.i25) 1 New? Oxford St., W. Cc. Io 
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~ No matter which comes first—your 
palate or your pocket—Four Square 
will please you most. No tobacco gives 
a pipe lover so much pleasure, and a 
thrifty man so much economy. Vacuum 
packed fresh from the blender’s table, 
Four Square is good to the last pipeful, 
burns cool and sweet to the last shred, 
leaving no wasteful dottle. That is why 
men the world over—be their favourite ~— ° 
type of tobacco a straight virginia, a 
mixture, a curly cut or navy cut—make 
Four” Square a friend for life. 
They know that with Four Square 
they will always enjoy every moment 
of every perfect pipe. . 


JUNE 17 
FOUR SQUAaE for Father 


“Good. taste” is acquired ‘ yather. si inherited. 
ARE “: The distinctive tang. of Euthymol may not. always be appreciated at first use, 
KF OUR Si 1) 6 | but the feeling. of a fresh and healthy mouth which follows quickly convinces | 
MIXTURES Ganal Mistass (Blue) 4/544 on | . ‘| you that here i is a toothpaste of very good taste; one that ba Hees eh | 
Empire-de-luxe Mixture (Green) 4/14d oz. ; 7 aa : rote ee wa : "gh eae 
MATURED VIRGINIA Original, broken flake (Red) 4/544 on a 
_ Ready Rubbed Fine Cat (Red) 4/5}d oz 
~ . CUT CAKE (Yellow) 4/1}d oz | 
RIPE BROWN NAVY CUT (Brown) 4/144 oz 
‘ CURLIES Cut in discs (Purple) 4/14d 08” eG Ft ay Shige 
SIX VACUUM. _ PACKED TOBACCOS BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 


a * 


of tail pata to ‘the boil and cook for ‘3 
+s Beretess Stirring all the time. ; 
is recipe “de- When it is quite cold, add this mixture 
people you: need the gradually to. 1 oz. of margarine and 1 oz. of 
s ; -.. ¢astor or icing s gar which have been creamed 


together first. 


4 he ee Ny ~ DOREEN FULLEYLOVE 
Sei SS y id 
bene SEN va ages - SPICY FRUIT ROLL - 
rate om ; ‘This’ is easy to make: it is just an oblong of 
eerie) er: shortcrust pastry brushed with melted butter, 
_ and ~=covered with a layer of chopped raisins, 


ure, nuts, candied peel, and apples sweetened with a 


ake uite 
a a “ sprinkling of brown sugar and enlivened: with ao 


: Sekt ae dusting of cinnamon 
r - 
; yee Gee Wet the edges,. roll up, and bake for “45 


minutes in a moderate oven. 
Maura LAVERTY 


FOUR WAYS WITH AN ONION: 

Fried onions: those crisp, golden-brown rings, 
tender and succulent, which you get if the rings 
- are separated, tossed in seasoned , flour or dipped 
30) batter,' and then fried for 3 minutes in boil- 


s ing fates. 
Boiled onions: 


“his way you will 
e fruit. Then ¥ 


ban #, 


ip the milk ae a ‘all, the. in- 
_very well together. The mixture can 
ut into one large mould or into small 

ee with cold water first, 
oven. 

Baby onions: "chopped small and added with’ 
‘O Took Coat pay, serve 
ct ped jelly : waned fluffy mashed Potatoes. 
pan ‘of sweet is very ch improved : if Spanish onions: in thin slivers, well seasoned, 
ed with mock cream. To make this, as a gains. filling in buttered op ae 
el seh gas of cornflour with 3 pint sbeead. 
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ae ne “Crossword No. of 102. 


- Symbolical. Aes 


~~ 


| Prize (tor the first five correct solutions opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. . 


ae be A é oi : | Closing date: “First post < on EL hiesday June 21 ; 


a> 


‘alics lead to ae in which squares. Competitors who are “diffident about the’ 
1s (astronomical, commercial, mathematical, - legibility of their symbols may add explanatory 
ical or musical) takes the place of a notes. Punctuation is to be: ignored in abbreviations 
f letters, For example, IMPOUNDED-~. forming answers. : 
itten as IME£ED, in five squares; ——EEE 
as “OHMALLOW,. in — 7 “The huge door opened with a 39 (5), to reveal 
; a queer figure, a cross between Jimmy 2 (5) and_ 
John Knox, wearing a shiny 40D (5) suit and ao 
sailor hat, and brandishing a rusty = (4) gun. 
34 (5) fled behind a pillar. - 
-£ It 38 (2) an ancient mariner, 


_And he 40A (3) one 25 (2) bk of : Sphinvered 


“Took round’, I 
; said the 


‘I wonder if we ould have’ a 
. asked, in my 30, (5) tones. “Come in’ 


-he explained, 4s he 46 (8). 

 ©Butler or 41 (5), 1 a Nar ety s Bill muttered. 
- © Sir 22A (5) 22D (4), Baronet, at your service ’ 
said the old man. ‘ Queer name, 22A(5), 28. (4) 
' it?? he added, seeing our astonishment. ‘ My father 
made his money in stockings, you see. Come in, 
young woman’, he said, as 34 (5) reappeared in 
-the 24D (3) possible fashion. “I still like a pretty 
face, though I’m in my 50 (4) now, and finished 
with 35 (7) ventures ’, 

£21 (6)!” said 34 (5), as we 11 (4) our way 
~ between 45 (3) chairs and a number of strange 
} objects covered with dustsheets. Some of these he 
“showed us, 19 (2) a telescope that would, I felt, 
44 (4) a33 (5), it was so held together by 27. (4); 
- and a 23 (3) of stuffed exhibits: ‘ The only things 
I ever shot’, he said. ‘ This is a 31 (4) from the 
' Himalayas, and that is an 32 (6), 9 (2) king- 
fisher. 1 could tell you an 36 (6) about that, but 
a Ls » ee Be egeeed 20. (6) it again. 


smothered in cheese sauce, < 
topped with, breadcrumbs and browned in the 


hot milk and a lump of butter or margarine to 


ancient, takinga-nip from a flask. “ 1D (4 j brandy ’, 


. Ep Smith and emerald. 23A, 


Andi Sa gihss of milk sipped. slowly ope 


‘mouthful ‘of parsley chewed leisurely will destroy Kc 


all evidence of onion-eating. i 
Maura LAVERTY 


Some of Our eonRibcee 

LEO MARQUARD (page 941): Oxford University 
Press representative, Cape Town; author of 
The Native in South Africa, The Southern 
Bantu, etc. 


‘SIR READER BULLARD, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. (page 942): = 


Ambassador at Teheran, 1944-46; Consul- 


General ‘at Moscow, 1930, and at Leningrad, : > 


1931-34; author of Britain and the Middle East 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH (page 947): Abe Bailey 
Research Professor of British Commonwealth 
Relations, Chatham House; author of The 
Commonwealth and the Nations: Studies in 
British Commonwealth Affairs, etc. ; 
Marjori® STEWART (page 949): Director of the 
East Nigerian Literature Bureau, Umuahia, 
organised by the Christian Council of Nigeria 
Ruth GLass (page 951): Research Officer, 
Ministry of Town and Country P anning, 
1948-50; author of Watling: A Survey. of 
_ Social Life on a New Housing Estate; editor 
of The Social Background of a Plan: A Study 
of Middlesbrough 
F. A. Voret (pages 963): 
teenth Century and After, 1938-46; formerly 
Berlin and diplomatic correspondent of The 
' Manchester Guardian; author of The Greek 
Sedition, Pax Britannica, etc. 


‘I’ve seen life from 48 (5) to Omega’, he said: 
‘danced a 26 (7) with an 29 (7) judge on Boat 
Race night, and written reams of love-poetry. I 
lacked the divine 13 (5), but it satisfied my 
47 (3). Now I’m a back number, an 3 (6) tense, 
living on 17 (6) and 1D (4) brandy ”, He stifled a 
sigh, then exclaimed ‘ Come out here’, 

We followed him into the 1A (5), which with its 
array of 42A (7) semi-nudes looked like a 8 (5) 
Lane 15 (5). He regarded them with 5A (7) 
affection. ‘ That’s my 10 (3) favourite’, he said, 
giving an affectionate 49 (2) to the 43 (4) of a 
37 (8) 54 (4). ‘Such 42D (4), such joie de 


20 (5)! But they'll all have to 51 (2), by 18 (3). 


or 16 (3) at the latest! Some 12 (4) have bought 
the place’, he explained with a 24A (3) smile, 
“and they’re 7 (5) to be in before the 6 (4). They 
want all these ericas 5D (5), but it’s 52 (4) soil, 
and won’t grow much else ’. 

We took our leave. 
with a cheery wave of his 53 (4) gun, 


Solution oh No. i; 100 


Prizewinners: 
T. E. Girdlestone 
(Oxford); G. Page 
(Staines); G. 
Walrond (Exeter); 
Rev. E. J. Warner 
ae ae Miss 
H. R. Weatherill 
(Whitby) 


NOTES 


1A. ‘The Last Tournament ’ near line 100, 1D. ‘ The 
day is done ’, last verse. ¥D. © Troilus and Cressida ee Fas 
5D. * The Importance of being Earnest’. 7D. ‘ The Hunt- 
ing of the Snark’ Fit I, near end 14D. Refers to the 
ship Good Fortune. Page 133 :n the G'obe edition. I18A. 
Many- headed snake, on one 


which the world is supported. 24A. ‘ Experiments’. In 


_ quantily, 


editor of The Nine- — 


‘Au 14D (6)! he cried, 
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Study at home 


your examination 


“prepare you by post for the new General 


~ An Ideal Gift for Father’s Day, ag 11th ge 


tri bution ) ie 


Your Con 


and Pass / (Matriculation) — a 


Sera 


Candidates for London’ Universi - Degrees, 


aay save a life e which residence at the University is not Tequired, — 
_ will now normally qualify for matriculation boa 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF 

EDUCATION has <9 

U.C.C., with its staff of highly | qualified Tutors, 

, prepares students by post at very moderate fees. 
College is an Educational Trust, not conducted 

‘primarily asa profit-making ‘concern, -* 

* Write for free PROSPECTUS to Kechicet 

a University © eT 

: Correspondence College | 


56e Burlington — ‘House, Cambridge — 


Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) can successfully : 
var 77; 000 lives have been saved 
| since 1824—an average of 11 lives a 
3 week. Your contribution will help the 
Lifeboatmen to con- =. 

4 tinue’ saving lives 


ROYAL NATIONAL | sh Dh 


LIFE: BOAT INSTITUTION | y 


_ 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, ‘LONDON, s.W 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B.,.C.¥. °., V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary 


Certificate of Education (Lond.. Qxf., Camb., 
Northern). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ.. 
LL.B. & B.D.; Teaching, Law, Hospital Adminis- 
tration, Statistical, and other examinations: 
also in single subjects, Courses are con- 
ducted by a staff of over 100 graduate tutors: _ 
students receive individual attention; tuition _ 
is continued free in the event of failure: 
Fees are moderate and deferred terms can 
be arranged. 20,000~- Successes, 1930-50. 
PROSPECTUS free from C. D. PARKER. M.A.. 
LL.D.. Director of Studies. Dept. FE9, 
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TAX PAID by the SOCIETY 


IT’S EASY TO TALK 
ina Foreign Language 
with 


MARLBOROUGH'S 
Self-Taught PHRASE BOOKS 
They provide words and phrases in 


a wide range of subjects together 
with the ENGLISH PHONETIC 


PRONUNCIATION. 
IDEAL for TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


‘ 
Interest calculated from date 
of investment to _ withdrawal > 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 2/6 each. * 


Write for list E. to the publishers: 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD, 
13-16 BRITTON ST.,LONDON,E.C.1 


BRONNLEY | 
FOR MEN OF DISCERNMENT sae - ie ee words must seem an echo to ie sense. 


|. HENDON Ede 
BUILDING SOCIETY - 


81, Chutoh- Road, 
LONDON. N.W.4. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Pietermaritzburg and Durban, South Africa — 
Applications are invited~for the post 
of LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS ~ 
tenable at the DURBAN branch of 

the University. rest 


True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 


‘As those move easiest ivho have learn’d to dance, 


=? ES not enough no harshness. gives bce | 


*Salaty scaler: «>. Sam 
ee £550" sens oe 


_ Women £425 x Seige ae 
ae ; ee nt ; “person. Co sal: will” 
ind writing papers | pat Soe aes 


_ tions. a: me 
-Further Sareulase ool information | a 
_as to the method of application may be — 
Ye Ei ab ys ee UL Us op Obeained-from: the Secreta Associa 
GOOD STATIONERS _| tion of Universities of ew British 
Se Se Commonwealth, 5 Gordon | Square, 
London, W.C.1.- . 
The closing date for the receipt of | 
“applications is 15th September, 1951. 


THE ROYAL KEY TO HEALTH | 


|BOGNor 


9 Weholdthe key to your ' 
enjoyment. THE most 


“Toilet rie ‘2/04d, Talcum Powder fers Sete 
Shaving Bowl, After-Shave ica ee 
and Hair Tonic, each at 7/6d. 


TWO PLEASING PRESENTS |” 


@ FALLING RENTALS 
@ FREE VALVES 
@ FREE SERVICE, etc. 


COUPON... = 
RADIO RENTALS LTD 


The World’s Largest Radio and Television Renting Organisation 
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231 Regent St., London, W.1, 18 Deansgate, Manchester, fe 
- 420 Branches Throughout jountry” ; 3 : 
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Britain’s newest, unique, and most exciting toy 


SPEEDIA LAND YACHTS 


Go like the wind with the wind. Coloured 

sails and wheels. Height 27". A toy for all 

the year round, Price 25)/- Carr. Paid. 

Also nest of Trays (3) neat and novel 
32/6 Carr. Paid 

SPEEDIA YACHTS, 14 Havelock Rd., Bexhill 
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ioax send me FREE 16-page coloured Book giving full details— 
Models from less than 2/6 per week — reducing every six whirae ok 
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owaRD COTTERELL, Publicity Manager, | 
Room T, TOWN whe ade a. 
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